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MASS MURDER PREPARATIONS 


RAF men say no 


Glossy advertisements - paid for by the taxpayer - entice men into the armed 
forces before they have thought deeply on the subject of nuclear war, before 
they have heard of the Nuremburg War Crimes Trials, of the individual 
serviceman’s duty to abstain from genocide. 

For Michael McKenna and Edward Parker, of RAF Locking, secynd thoughts 
have brought close arrest and the issuing of a summons to the Editor of 
“ Peace News ” to attend the taking of a summury of evidence. The two men 
had sent a letter, published in “Peace News” on February 1, caliing for a 
services group of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. It now seems 
almost certain that they will be court-martialled. 

Below are comments from people representing various pecce movement 


viewpoints : 


Michael Mitchel Howard 


Michael Mitchel Howard, a World War 0 
Tt-Colonel, is a member of the national 
executive of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament. 

It never has been nor is it now part of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament’s policy 
to advocate that serving soldiers should set 
up CND. groups in their units. Obviously, 
cecruits*may become CND supporters and 
thus have a ‘conscientious objection’ to 
nuclear weapons. In such cases CND would 
be ghad to put them in touch with the Cen- 
tral Board for Conscientious Objectors. 

It must be understood, however, that apart 
from any question of CND groups in the 
services, we would vigorously condemn any 
attempt to deny freedom of conscience or 
expression of belief on the basis that the 
persons concerned happen to be serving in 
the forces, 


The more serious point is the fact that the 
Government which pays lip service to the 
principles of the United Nations does at the 
same time try to induce citizens of this 
country to contravene the Convention on 
Genocide (passed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations on December 10, 
1948) by inciting them to complicity in 
preparations for mass’ extermination with 
nuclear weapons. Under the Convention, 
individuals who take part in this kind of 
action are regarded as participants in an 
international crime and are not exonerated 
because they have acted under the orders of 
a superior authority, This question is one 
which CND will actively pursue since we 
are all involved - not only those who are in 
the services, but all citizens are involved to 
a greater or lesser degree in this conspiracy 
to commit a crime against humanity. 


Thy 


Bernard Withers 


A former secretary to the Central Board for 
Conscientious Objectors. 


The purpose of the armed forces is to kill 
people. As I do not believe in killing people, 
whether with bombs, bayonets or battle-axes, 
1 hope the attempt to form CND discussion 
groups groups in the Air Force will be suc- 
cessful, and that all forces will discuss them- 
selves out of existence. But, as recent prose- 
cutions show, the military authorities do not 
share that hope. 


Charges are brought under Section 69 of the 
Air Force Act, which provides for a maxi- 
mum penalty of two years’ imprisonment for 
‘any person subject to Air Force law who 
is guilty of any act, conduct or neglect to 
the prejudice of good order and Air Force 
discipline.” This is an omnibus section 


Tony Smythe and 


Devi Prasad 


Joint secretaries of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national and World Peace Brigade Council 


These two men wish to help build an anti- 
nuclear movement in the armed forces. As 
such movements have drawn support from 
all sections of society it is not unreasonable 
for interest to be shown by members of the 
institution which is most directly involved in 
nuclear strategy, 


The two men expressed their intentions 
openly, and they expressed the truth - “ We 
are sure there are many more who, after 
having enlisted, have found that their politi- 
cal and moral convictions have radically 
altered. . . .” Having made this observa- 
tion, they wish to act upon the dictates of 
conscience. For all citizens freedom of 
conscience and freedom to debate matters 
of conscience is a first requirement of demo- 
cracy, and there is no reason why service- 
men should be deprived of these funda- 
mental rights. 

— 


which enables a charge to be brought for 
any breach of discipline for which no special 
provision is made. At a later stage, if two 
or more airmen should decide not to carry 


out duties in connection with nuclear 
weapons, they might be charged with 
“taking part in a meeting . . . having as 


its object . . . the refusal or avoidance of 
any duty or service against .. . the enemy”; 
for which the penalty is death. 

Thought in the forces is, of course, abso- 
tutely free; giving voice to it or putting it 
into action is forbidden. The forces depend 
for their efficiency upon unquestioning 
obedience to authority, and at no point is 
the conscience of the individual serviceman 
recognised, 

But if a serviceman does find that he is 
given a particular order which he cannot 
obey and is court-martialled and given a 
sentence of three months’ imprisonment or 
detention or more, then, if he claims that his 
offence was committed by reason of his con- 
scientiously objecting to performing military 
duties» he»may, by administrative’ arrange-» 
ment only and not by statutory right, apply 
to have his case considered by a conscien- 
tious objectors’ tribunal; and the tribunal, if 
satisfied as to the genuineness of that claim, 
can recommend the service authority to dis- 
charge him, 

These men have not yet reached that point. 
I hope they will, because I am convinced 
that only individual conscientious objections 
can prevent war, 


Committee of 100 


Motion passed by conference of supporters 
of the Committee of 100 in London last 
weekend. 

This conference of the Committee of 100... 
supports the right of servicemen to think for 
themselves about the issues of war and peace 
and to discuss these matters openly with 
each other and with civilians. 


See page 12 for news of Kevin Baxter, the 
ban-the-bomb gunner. A letter from another 


airman is on page 10. 


Sentence completed 


The two longest prison sentences ever imposed for civil disobedience against nuclear 
weapons have recently been completed. On January 22 Don Martin was released after 
serving twenty months in a U.S. prison, and last Monday, February 11, Michael Randle 
was released after serving twelve months in Wormwood Scrubs. 


Michael Randle, ex-secretary of the Com- 
mittee of 100, was released from Wormwood 
Scrubs prison, London, last Monday. He 
had been inside for twelve months, having 
been convicted under the Official Secrets Act 
for organising the Wethersfield demonstra- 
tion of December 9, 1961. Among the 
thirty people who gathered outside the 
prison to welcome him out were his 21- 
year-old wife Anne and their son Sean 
(seen on the left in our photo by Jchn 
Hopkins - also included are Michael 
Randle’s brother-in-law Alan Lovell, his 
sister Margaret and Jane Buxton). 


After a fortnight’s rest Michael Randle is 
to join the staff of Peace News. While in 
prison he took “A” level examinations in 
economic history and English literature, and 
“OQ” level in Latin and French. 


After serving twenty months in prison for 
civil disobedience against Polaris, Don Mar- 
tin was released from the federal prison in 
Ashland, Kentucky, late last month. He 
had been sentenced to an indefinite term of 
imprisonment, up to six years, for his action 
at the launching of the Polaris submarine 
Ethan Allen on November 22, 1960, when 
he climbed up the bunting of the newly- 
launched submarine. Then on January 28, 
1961, he was again arrested, this time for 
boarding the submarine George Washington 
and trying to attach the Bertrand Russell, a 
raft, to the Polaris submarine tender Proteus. 
In the summer of 1961 he received his 
heavy sentence at the age of twenty. 

Don Martin was released on parole last 
January 22 after a large number of people, 
including Bertrand Russell, had agitated for 
his release, reports Polaris Action Bulletin. 
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FEBRUARY ISSUE INCLUDES 


What is happening in Canada? 

Richard Clements reports from Montreal. 
Dan Elwyn Jones comments on the 
Oxford Conference. 

Novelist appointed YCND National Organiser. 
What next for YCND? 

Tim Webb (Hampstead YCND). 

Also: Wendy Butlin, Peter Moule, 
George Clark. 

Send 8s. for one year’s subscription to: 
NATIONAL YCND, 2 Carthusian Street, 
London, E.C.1. 


Film Viewing Session 


STARS 


Remarkable German-Bulgarian war film 
which could be used in the peace 
movement. Discussion follows. 


Rooms 7,8 &9Q9 
Friends House 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 


FEBRUARY 22 7p.m. 


Admission 2s. at doors. Friends Peace C’ttee. 


THE GERMAN STORY 

SHADOW OVER THE WORLD 
MURDER BY NEGLECT 

CND film show admission 2s 
Friday 22 February 8 pm 
St Mary’s Hall Church St Twickenham 


A life-long pacifist and rebel writes her 
fascinating and courageous autobiography 


FRANCOISE 


In Love With Love 
by 
Madame Frangoise Delisle (Cloth 30s) 


A story which rings with truth. 
Dame Sybil Thorndike 


A ‘confession’ with the stamp of truth on 
every line. 
Ernest Raymond 


I shall not easily forget reading ‘Francoise’. 
Sir Herbert Read 


DELISLE LTD 


CROMWELL HOUSE 
SHERBORNE, DORSET 


Classified 


Terms : cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s. (ox 
ls. extra). Please don't send stamps in 
Address Box No. 


teplies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please scnd advertisements by first post 
Monday 


Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Entertainment 

Lyric, Hammersmith. Sun. 17 Feb., 7.30. ‘' Ash on 
a Young Man's Sleeve,’’ poems, prose, and play by 
Dannie Abse. With Abse, Elizabeth Shepherd, Robert 
Rietty, Barry Boys, Warren Mitchell. Tickets: 7s. 
6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. RIVerside 4432. Margate Stage 
Company. 


Meetings 


Meeting Rooms for Committees and small functions, 
low charges. Apply the Warden, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, N.1. 


Missile Madness - Public Mrg. - St. Pancras Town 
Hall, Monday, 25 February, 7.45 p.m. Speakers: 
Hugh Jenkins, Ernie Roberts, John Cox. Doors 
open and coffee served from 7 p.m. London Peace 
Campaign. 


Personal 

Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


Attention Abstainers Motor Insurance Company 
insuring abstainers only offers amazingly low rates. 
Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from temperance 
brokers, local representatives in all areas. Morris 
Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Ave., Southend-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


Contract and 


Carpet Planners, Cleaners, Repairers 
Thames Carpet 


private. TEM 2776. BAT 8117. 
Co., 16 New Row, W.C.2. 


“Fifteen Ways of Making Money with a Type- 
writer."’ New book. 10s. post free. Express, 17 
Nicholl St., Swansea. 


Genuine introductions, friendship or marriage, all 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honeywell, London, S.W.11. 
Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - alf hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 

Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 


Posters and pub- 
Circula- 


every district, group and college. 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : 


tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian kd., 
London, N.1. 

Literature 

Books on everything to everywhere, Housmans 


{the Peace News booksellers) can supply promptly 
any book in print. Mail order service to all parts 
of the world. Book tokens issued and exchanged. 
See our large stock of books, paperbacks, peace 
literature, stationery, greetings cards, etc. 5 Cale- 
donian Rd, King's Cross, London, N.1. (TER 4473.) 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s, 9d.; 12 months, I7s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


For booklet of ‘* Fourteen Poems of Peace and 
War’’ send 2s. 6d. (1), Poets, 25 Helena Rd., 
Windsor, Berks., England. 


One World! One People! On a basis of common 
ownership. Specimen literature on the international 
Socialist movement from Dept. PN, Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, 52 Clapham High S&t., 
London, S.W.4. 


““The Common Life ’*’ and ‘‘ Spiritual Living.”” a 
newsletter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyak- 
tananda, will be sent free to peace lovers and pro- 
gressive thinkers and to all interested in politics and 
and a spiritual way of life on application to : The 
Vedanta Movement, Branch Centre, 13 Elsenham 
Street, Southfields, London, S.W.18. 


Situations Vacant 


North-West London firm of estate agents requires 
active negotiator and valuer with experience of build- 
ing society inspections. Excellent prospects and 
opportunity to loyal enthusiastic young man. Write, 
stating age, salary and experience to box No. 147. 


Holiday Accommodation 


Caravan 3 berth, Devon orchard. Write details. 
Box No. 151. 


Derbyshire : ‘‘ The Briars’' Vegetarian Guest House 
for really enjoyable country holidays. Friendly atmo- 
sphere, generous hospitality. (Quaker household.) 
R. and M. Heymans, Crich, nr, Matlock. 


Norfolk Coast, Sea Palling. Broadland Village, tonic 
air, wonderful beaches. Woodbine Guest House, 
offers tasty, wholesome vegetarian catering (all home 
cooking), comfortable accommodation, H. and C.: 
informal holidays, pleasant company. Tel.: Hick- 
ling 236. 


Simple holiday accommodation on secluded farm at 
small cost. June, July, Sept. Keeble, Allet, Truro. 


Snowdonia National Park, Vegetarian Guest House 
overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, sands and sea 
bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen. Trevor 
and = Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth, 


Weston-super-Mare, Milford Lodge, Private Hotel, 


quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 Ss. Kk d, 
G., M and H, Hather. ea poe 


Accommodation Vacant 
Highgate Woods, Part-furnished flat, 2.rooms, kn- 
chen-living and. bathroom. £4 Children over 7 
particularly welcome, pink or brown. TUDor 5232. 
ee eo ae a 


London, S.E.4: Young man, 20, has flat to share 
with others in peace movement. "Phone BRU 6519. 


Accommodation Wanted 
Male campaigning type student requires 
share flat in Walthamstow, Leyton area. 
150. 


digs or 
Box No. 


For Sale 


Poster: ‘‘ Wars Will Cease When Men Refuse to 
Fight."' Double crown, white on bright blue, Is 6d 
(postage 3d). Westminster CND, distributed : Hous- 
mans, 5 Caledonian Rd, London, N.1. 


Wanted 


Books bought. The older the better. Large quantities 
collected anywhere. Peter Eaton, 80 Holland Park 
Ave., London, W.11. 


Di 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


ary 


select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


N 


15 February, Friday 


Birmingham, 17: 7.30 p.m. St. John’s Ch.. Hall, 
High St., Harborne. Public’Mtg. and Films. CND. 


Bradford : 7.30 p.m. Textile Hall, Westgate. Anthony 
Greenwood, M.P., and supporting speakers. CND. 


Gourock-Paisley : Assemble 10.30 a.m. for march via 
Greenock, Port Glasgow, Kilmacolm (leave 3.30 p.m.) 
and Linwood (leave 7.30 p.m.). Public Mtg. Forbes 
Place (Paisley Cross), 8.30 p.m. C'ttee of 100. 
Details : DOUglas 3393. 


LE 


Littlehampton : 7.30 p.m. 12a River Rd. Sybil Mor- 
rison : ‘‘ Pacifism in the Nuclear Age.’? PPU, CND. 


London, N.W.1: 7-9.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse. (Rooms 
7-8), Euston Rd Adam Roberts: ‘‘ Non-violent 
direct action in Britain - a retrospect.’’ Discussion. 
Tickets : 1s. 6d. Schools for Non-violence (C'tlee 
of 100.) 


London, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m, Friends’ Int. Centre, 32 
Tavistock Sq. AGM and Peggy Duff on ‘‘ CND 
and Europe.’’ St. Pancras and Holborn CND. 


Make a splash 
In Peace News 


Displayed advertisements distinctively laid out and well positioned 
in Peace News attract the attention of 50,000 readers all over the 
world. For meetings and conferences, books and publications, 
services offered, or goods for sale, book space in Peace News and 


get good results. 
Rates: 
and pro rata 


25s a single column inch 


sixteenth page £4 
eighth page £7 15 0 
quarter page £14 150 


half page £29 


copy required 8 days prior ‘to Publication 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PEACE 
ORGANISATIONS AND GROUPS 


Write now to 


The Advertisement Manager 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


Richmond, Surrev : 7.30 p.m. Richmond Stn. Peace 


News selling. PPU. 


Southall, Middx. : 7.30 p.m. Kings Hall, South Rd. 
Public discussion between Councillor Frank Day and 
County Councillor Hugh Jenkins: ‘* Civil Defence 


in a Nuclear War”? Chair : Rev. John Dakin. CND. 


ham Park Adult College, nr. Shrewsbury. 
and Criticism.’' Lecturers: Alan Lovell, 
Hunt, Peter Harcourt. Details: The Warden. 


16 February, Saturday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. Win Peter’s, 58 Archfield Rd., Cot- 


ham. Florence Bradfield ¢ Gregg's revised Power of 
Non-violence, PPU. 

Grange-over-Sands : 3 p.m. Parish Hall. Rev. W. G. 
Q’Connor: . ‘“‘ A Look at Motives for Peace.” 


Grange Peace Group. 


London, W.C.2: 3 pm. Manette St. (off Charing 
Cross Rd.). Open-air nitg. Speaker : Richard Headi- 
car. Poster Parade 4.30 p.m. CND. 
Paisley-Glasgow : Assemble 12.30 p.m. East End Park 
(nr. Cross) for march via Paisley Rd. West, Jamaica 
Bridge, Renfield St. and St. Vincent St. to George 
Sq. for Public Assembly at 3.30 p.m. C’ttee of 100. 
Details : DOUglas 3393. 


From 3 p.m. 22 Pettits Close. 
Adm. : 2s. 6d. YCND. 


Woking: Assemble 2.30 p.m. Odeon Car Park for 
poster parade through town. Leaficters wanted. 
CND. 


Romford, Essex: 
Grand ’63 Stomp. 


17 Febuary, Sunday 


Tonbridge ; 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers Rd. 
oad E. Hopkins : ‘‘ Travels of a Young Quaker.” 


18 February, Monday 


Hemel Hempstead, Herts.: 8 p.m. Lecture Theatre, 
Dacorum College of Further Education, Marlowes. 
Barnaby Martin: ‘‘ The Voyage of Everyman JI.” 
CND. 


London, N.9: 730 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr, Fore 
St., Edmonton. Stuart Morris: ‘‘ The New Testa- 
ment Ethic.’’ FoR, PPU. 


London, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. First 
meeting in series on ‘‘Way to a Non-violent Society.” 
To include speakers on education, industry, 
action. Refreshments 6 p.m. Central 
Group PPU. 


Orpington : 8 p.m. New Memorial Hall, Methodist 
Ch., Sevenoaks Rd. Anthony Greenwood, MP, Eric 
Lubbock, MP, and a UNA speaker: ‘' World in 
Crisis." CND, UNA 


Reigate: 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Redhill Rd. 
Public mtg. Frank Allaun, MP: ‘‘ Can we avoid 
World War Three?’ LPF. 


19 February, Tuesday 


Birmingham: 8 p.m. Midland Inst. (cinema), Para- 
dise St. Raymond Fletcher : ‘‘ The Common Market 
and Nuclear Weapons."* Admission 1s. CND. 


Leatherhead: 8 p.m. Red House Assembly Rooms, 
Bul! Hill. Canon Stanley Evans: ‘‘ Christians and 
the Bomb."* Questions invited. CND. 


London. §.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Rd. 
Group Mtg. All welcome. PPU 


20 February, Wednesday 


Birmingham : 4.30-730 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., 
Bull St. Marjorie Wastell : Coloured slides of recent 
Congress at San Francisco - Women for Peace. 


WILPF. 
Hull: 7.30 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse.. Percy St. 
Barnaby Martin: ‘‘ Everyman ITI." YCND. 


London, N.9: 8 p.m..Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore St., 
Edmonton. Devi Prasad: ‘‘ The Future of the Peace 
Movement.'' PPU. 


21 February, Thursday 

Birmingham : 5.30 p.m. Midland Inst., Paradise St. 
Secondary Schools Conference. Delegates from. all 
eee schools welcome. Details: VIC. 0555. 


Every week 


Tuesdays 


Edmonton, N.9: 8 p.m. “ The Horse & Groom " 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. A new “ Folky 
sort of club, Guitarists, singers needed. Proceeds 
to Edmonton CND. 


Fridays 


London, E.C.3:; 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. | Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 
a earns 


YCND Centre, 17 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 

London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Oxford: 10-4, Carfax, corner of Cornmarket and 
Queen St. Peace News selling. Other peace litera- 
ture on request. Organiser: Richard Wallace, 1 
Frenchay Rd. Oxford 55605. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. 
100. CND. 


Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith’s.) 
Manning bookstal], leafieting, YCND. 


Cock Pavement. 
YCND, C'ttee of 


Sundays 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 


(weather permitting). C’ttee of 100. 

London: 7.30-10.30 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The 
Peanuts Club, CND Folk Songs. Informal. Singers 
needed. London C'ttee of 100. 

Saturdays and Sundays 
London, §$.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 


Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. 
IVS. 


’Phone WAT 
3968. 


LIBERALS 
AGAINST | 
TESTS A 


Linus Pauling, biochemist, predicts 
4 million stil)-births and deformed 
children and 1! million deaths from 
Jeukaemia and radiation diseases 
from recent tests. ; 
Campaign against tests by any 
nation, support L.A.T. Secretary, 
ANDREW McNEIL, 6 OAK 
HILL LANE, IPSWICH, 
SUFFOLK. 


- 


Barbara Reynolds 
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From Hiroshima to Moscow 


Barbara Reynolds is the wife of Earle Reynolds, who has captained numerous 
anti-nuclear protest voyages, including the Everyman III Leningrad project. 
She accompanied the Hiroshima peace pilgrims on their tour round America 


and Europe, and here tells the story of the pilgrimage. 


The idea arose in 


September, 1961, when the Soviet Union resumed testing, and the yacht 
Phoenix, on which the Reynolds family lives, attempted to sail to the Siberian 
port of Nakhodka to carry the protests and appeals of Hiroshima to the people 


of the Soviet Union. 


After sixteen days at sea, the Phoenix was turned back 


inside the twelve-mile limit off Nakhodka. The yacht returned to Japan, but 
another means of making the people of Russia - and of the world - aware cf 
the human factor in the arms race was sought. 


It was decided that two delegates, represen- 
tatives of the survivors of Hiroshima, would 
be sent to the United Nations to give their 
own appeals as well as the petitions of thou- 
sands. And so on February 4, 1962, Miyoko 
Matsubara, 29, and Hiromasa Hanabusa, 18, 
were selected. These two were among 
eighteen who had been chosen after personal 
interviews with the dozens of survivors who 
had been recommended by agencies and 
organisations in Hiroshima. The eighteen 
finalists spoke at a public meeting and the 
final choice was made by a panel of seven 
judges, prominent citizens of Hiroshima, in- 
cluding representatives of the two politically 
oriented peace groups, the mayor, and vari- 
ous academic and medical professions. 

On March 10, 1962 we left Hiroshima, and 
started by spending six weeks in the United 
States. Twelve major areas, dozens of cities, 
more than 85 speaking engagements, in- 
cluding appearances on radio ard TV net- 
works, and talks in high schools, colleges, 
churches, and. various public meetings. 


We presented cur messages to both the US 
and Soviet missions to the United States; 
talked with Ralph Bunche and Assistant 
Secretary-General Narasimhan and, _ in 
Washington, left no stone unturned in our 
efforts to see President Kennedy. In view 
of the announced intention of the United 
States to resume testing, it seemed only 
reasonable to ask for a public assurance 
from the President that he had listened to 
the advice, among that of hundreds of 
others, of the true experts in the effects of 
nuclear war - the survivors. But although 
We were given every assurance that the 
President had received our messages, he 
found it impossible to meet Miyoko and 
Hiromasa for even a minute, Instead, we 
received a telegram of regrets through 
Arthur Schlesinger, special assistant to the 
President. 

We were in England for only one week. 
Here the Peace Pilgrims joined the Alder- 
maston march and gave their messages over 
a public address system in Hyde Park to 
more than 70,000 people. They also ad- 
dressed a number of other meetings in 
London and in Birmingham. 


Geneva 


We spent a week in Geneva, originally 
planned as the culmination of our trip. 
Here the Peace Pilgrimage presented to the 
co-chairmen of the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Conference the many messages, letters and 
appeals, as well as the gifts, which we had 
brought from Hiroshima. In addition, they 
talked at some length with both Ambassador 
Dean of the US and Ambassador Zorin and 
Tsarapkin of the USSR, and to the chairmen 
of a number of the other delegations. 

In Geneva we were given the permission for 
which we had been hoping, to visit the 
Soviet Union. Through the kindness of 
Ambassador Zorin we were given visas 
which he assured us would be “ just as good 
as those to the United States” (visas which 
had specifically given the Hiroshima pil- 
grims permission to “talk to people”). 

A more relaxed week in Paris, with only a 
few public appearances and an official re- 
ception by the Mayor at the Hotel de 
Ville, was followed by a weck of rest at an 
idyllically isolated mansion outside the city. 
This pause only served to let us suspect how 
close to exhaustion we were, and it was a 
real effort to pick up the heavy load again 
with a tightly-scheduled week in Belgium. 
A fortnight in Belgium, Evety morning for 
six days we were received by the Burgo- 
meister of some city, where the Peace Pil- 
grims would present the message of Mayor, 
Hamai of Hiroshima, Usually these began 


rather formally, as the Burgomeister ex- 
pressed his understanding and sympathy 
with Hiroshima “ because our city also suf- 
fered from the war,” and was, in fact, prac- 
tically destroyed. But afterwards, when he 
had looked more than casually at the pic- 
tures on the banner we carried - the pictures 
of the more than a hundred patients in the 
A-bomb hospitals of Hiroshima who were 
only now beginning to succumb to the in- 
sidious effects of the bomb - and when he 
had heard Hiro’s intense response: “ But to- 
day, seventeen years later. your city is re- 
built and your people are recovered from 
the wounds of the war, In Hiroshima, sur- 
vivors are still getting sick, still dying, and 
new orphans are being made, just like me, 
as a result of nuclear war!” - the formal 
reception inevitably underwent a_ subtle 
change. More than once I saw tears in 
official eyes and, in Liege, there was the 
sound of a choked sob as the Burgomeister 
said simply, “I would like to salute you as 
I would my own brother!” and gave Hiro 
the “accolade,” a kiss on both cheeks. 


Following each reception we joined the local 
citizenry for a march throueh the city, carry- 
ing the banner which had become the pil- 
grimage insignia, proclaiming: “ Patients of 
the A-Bomb Hospital Send Their Prayers 
with the Peace Pilgrimage.” 


When we were in Holland it was late May, 
but it was cold. Miyoko, especially, was 
cold. We couldn’t seem to get her warm, 
although we borrowed innumerable blankets 
and piled them on top of her. Sleeping 
with her window closed tight, still she shiv- 
ered throughout the night. She complained 
of terrible headaches. She wept with fatigue. 
She said her stomach hurt. She wouldn’t let 
me call a doctor, and I knew that in the 
back of her mind, as in mine, was the fear 
- the ever-present fear - of what a medical 
verdict might be. 

At last I took it upon myself to consult a 
doctor who prescribed a sedative, safe, but 
strong enough to guarantee that she would 
sleep. Miyoko took it, with relief - but still 
she lay awake and shivered. 

We were due in Sweden June 7 to partici- 
pate in the opening of an exhibition of 
Hiroshima photographs. From June 9-11, 
we were to take part in a march. As it 
turned out, Hiro carried the Peace Pilgrim- 
age banner alone on the three-day march. 
The night we arrived in Stockholm, Miyoko 
was in such pain that she finally allowed 
me to call a doctor, who sent her at once 
to the Karolinska Hospital for an emergency 
operation - appendicitis! 

I will never forget the joy and relief on 
Miyoko’s face when she heard the diag- 
nosis: “Only an appendectomy! ” 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia was our first experience with a 
communist country.. From the very first 
meeting - a large gathering at a Workers’ 
College in Zagreb - we could sense a differ- 
ence. The audience was visibly moved by 
the documentary film and by the messages 
of Hiro and Miyoko, but there were few 
questions afterwards and even less discus- 
sion. There seemed to be no concern, such 
as we had felt in all the Western countries, 
of “What can we do - to help these victims 
and to ensure that this can never happen 
again?” Each person, leaving the lecture 
hall, stopped to shake hands warmly with 
Hiro and Miyoko, but the obvious feeling 
was, “We understand and deplore your 
suffering and, of course, we both wunder- 
stand very well who was responsible! We 
must join together and fight even harder 
against the enemies of peace! ” 

It is unfair to judge Yugoslavia - or any 


of the satellite countries - by the too- 
brief glimpses we had of them. Aside from 
our meetings - one in Zagreb and one in 
Belgrade - we had no chance to talk with 
people and exchange ideas, save for the 
hour we spent at the airport with our host 
from the Yugoslav League for Peace and 
Freedom. With him we discussed more fully 
than we had been able to do at either meet- 
ing the differing concepts of ‘‘ peace” in 
East and West and what the symbol of 
Hiroshima really means. 


Next, we went to Berlin, and visited both 
halves of the city. We had much to learn 
about The Wall - and about the tragedy of 
Berlin which, like Hiroshima, is still suffer- 
ing deeply from the eflects of war. We had 
an opportunity to talk to Christian groups 
of both East and West, as well as to indi- 
viduals and representatives of the official 
Peace Committee of the German Democratic 
Republic. A large public meeting in West 
Berlin. at which we showed our film and 
were interviewed with considerable interest, 
was the only such meeting of our entire 
trip which received bare mention in the local 
press, 


Soviet Union 


Our final three weeks, spent in the Soviet 
Union, proved to be far less satisfying than 
we had hoped - or than Ambassador Zorin 
had promised. This was due partly to in- 
adequate preparation on my part, but it was 
also due to a baffling inability te get answers 
to the many questions I had been asking 
at various Soviet Embassies across Europe 
or to the letters I had written to the Peace 
Committee and others. 

Unfortunately, the Soviet Peace Committee 
who turned out to be our hosts, were deeply 
involved at the time of our arrival with 
making arrangements and providing hospi- 
tality for the 2,500 delegates who had 
gathered for the World Congress for Peace 
and General Disarmament. They could 
hardly be blamed if they were unable to 
make separate arrangements for three un- 
invited and non-aligned free-floaters. They 
gave us rooms in the towering Hotel 
Ukraina, along with the 100-man delegation 
from Japan and countless other delegations 
from India, South America, Canada, and 
many African nations. And they assigned 
an interpreter to us who could not, unfor- 
tunately, speak any Japanese and who was 
apparently incapable of doing more than 
ordering three meals a day which he en- 
thusiastically helped us to eat. 

We received every official courtesy which it 
was possible for the already harassed Peace 
Committee to bestow, but we failed to 
achieve that freedom of movement and 
opportunity to meet and talk with Russian 
people for which we had hoped. 

On the other hand, we did have the privi- 
lege of mingling for six days with hundreds 
of people from countries all over the world 


and, even without a Japanese-speaking inter- 
preter to help us, we managed to conduct 
interviews and give out copies of the Hiro- 
shima Appeal to a great many individuals 
and representatives of the press. 


The Moscow Congress 


We were all much impressed with the variety 
and sincerity of the many points of view 
expressed at the Congress. Our highest hope, 
however - that the message of Hiroshima 
could be given before a plenary session of 
this great congress - was thwarted, ironically 
enough, by the opposition of the Japanese 
delegation. This group, one of the largest at 
the Congress, represented only the leftist- 
dominated Anti A- and H-Bomb Council, but 
the Soviet Peace Committee insisted upon 
regarding it as the peace movement of Japan 
and warned us that we would do better to 
“ co-operate with them.” This we could not 
do, as our two delegates represented not 
only the Anti A- and H-Bomb Council in 
Hiroshima, but all other groups as well and 
were unequivocally opposed to nuclear test- 
ing, “ by whatever nation and for whatever 
purpose.” 

The message which was actually given at 
the World Congress in the name of “ Hiro- 
shima” was one of hatred against the 
“ Imperialist Americans” and said no word 
against the nuclear tests of the Soviet Union 
although these tests threaten equally the 
health and future of survivors in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. The survivor who presented 
this message, we learned, has not been living 
in Hiroshima for many years and perhaps 
is not aware of the intense fear and hypo- 
chondria of those who see daily the effects 
of the bomb on the lives of those around 
them. 

Our time was running out. We had prom- 
ised ourselves - and the people of Hiroshima 
- that we would return in time for the 
memorial ceremonies on August 6, the 
seventeenth anniversary of the dropping of 
the bomb. We had time for only a brief 
trip to Volgograd (formerly Stalingrad), 
which has been proposed as a sister city to 
Hiroshima. 

Now, Miyoko Matsubara is back at her job, 
teaching and serving as companion and 
nursemaid twenty-four hours a’day in a 
school for the blind. Hiromasa is studying 
earnestly, trying to make up for the time he 
lost on the trip and preparing to take en- 
trance examinations for university next 
spring. And we will all be working with 
the survivors and, we hope. with all of you 
in the world to make Hiroshima truly a 
city of peace and a centre of human under- 
standing and concer, 

We hope that you will continue to co- 
operate with us and help us so that the 
vow of Hiroshima, engraved on the memor- 
ial to their dead. may indeed be kept for- 
ever: “Sleep quietly. The tragedy will not 
be repeated.” 


Nightly sings the staring owl 


There is nothing like a general calamity, 
beyond human control, to adjust our sense 
of perspective, and to reveal to us accom- 
plishments we never suspected haying, A 
few weeks ago a burst water pipe and its 
attendant crisis found me rising to feats of 
acrobatic agility and mechanical intuition I 
would haye thought quite beyond me. One 
supposes, too, that meteorologists get a 
melancholy satisfaction from the fact that 
their medium cannot be manipulated by 
politicians or controlled by master-minds. 


Wearied as we are by the battle for survival 
these recent arctic weeks, we still have this 
food for thought : that one touch of blizzard 
makes all schools of thought kin. What is 
far more serious a threat to life and sanity 
is the climate of fear in which our world 
diplomacy thrives through into spring and 
summer. 


This, too, is 2 general calamity; and though 
it is man-made, it has long been beyond the 
control of those who -profess to be its 
masters. As the bard once remarked, the 
winter wind can be cruel enough, but no- 
where near as disastrous as man-made con- 
fusion and ill-will. 

This paper exists to help ordinary people 
discover that they are capable of accomp- 


lishments, agility, and intuitions hitherto un- 
suspected; and to challenge taat inane con- 
spiracy of papers which cry peace, peace, 
when there is no peace. 

Like milkmen, postmen, and newsagents’ 
boys, our staf* worked on through the frozen 
weeks, not failing you; only they sustained 
themselves on your trust and promise. Now 
it is time to convert your trust and promise 
into cash. We shall see it only in passing, 
but the fleeting glimpse will be reassuring 


indeed. 
JACK SHEPHERD. 


The 1962-63 appeal closed at £3,930 18s 7d; 
we start the 1963-64 appeal with 


£89 


we need £5000 by February. 1964 


Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London NI’ PERETTI RS 
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Richard Wallace: a comment from ‘Isis’ 


FEAR AND THE LAW 


Last week “ Peace News” reported the case 
of Richard Wallace, the 20-year-old car- 
penter who has been fined by Oxford magis- 
trates for causing an obstruction by selling 
= Peace News.” 


There has been considerable criticism of the 
way the police and magistrates have appar- 
ently prosecuted Richard Wallace on poli- 
tical grounds, and the National Council for 
Civil Liberties is to make a strong protest if 
there are further prosecutions against him. 


We reprint below the comment on the case 
made by the undergraduate magazine “ Isis ” 
in its leading article last week. Entitled 
“Fear and the Law,” the article states: 


Last Thursday Richard Wallace was fined 
£1 for wilfully obstructing the footpath. 
The events leading to this sentence are in- 
teresting and disturbing. He has been sell- 
ing Peace News on Saturdays for several 
weeks at the corner of Carfax, where other 
newspapers are regularly sold. On Decem- 
ber 1 he was arrested for wilful obstruction, 
and tried on December 18. He was given 
a conditional discharge, but the magistrate 
refused to set a precedent. Six weeks later 
he was summonsed for a similar offence re- 
ported on December 8. He was fined £1. 


Since anybody standing on the pavement is 
technically guilty of obstructing the foot- 
path, his defence was that he was causing 
No greater obstruction than anyone else, cer- 
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tainly no more than the other newspaper 
sellers. This fact was not denied by the 
prosecution. It was consistently ignored. 
The difference in the sentences and the time 
that elapsed between the two summonses 
show that the police and magistrates were 
uncertain how to act. The total lack of any 
reasonable grounds for arresting Mr. Wal- 
lace rather than any other newspaper seller 
means that there was a clear case of dis- 
crimination against Mr. Wallace, or against 
Peace News, ot, more vaguely, against the 
pacifist and associated activities connected 
with Peace News. 


The court case was announced last week in 
Isis. Our reporter received a summons 
from the Proctors at the time of the trial 
and in an otherwise amicable interview was 
told that his report was “ moving in a dan- 
gerous direction.” He was thus prevented 
from reporting the trial. Another Isis re- 
porter went into the public gallery of Court 
No. 1, where every indication was given to 
the defendant and to the public that the trial 
was to be held. At the last moment Mr. 
Wallace was led away to a smaller court 
where his trial began immediately, Our re- 
porter managed to get to the court (where 
the trial was held up so that the defendant 
who did not know him could be questioned 
about him), Other members of the press 
were there, but the public were not allowed 
in until the trial was half over. Then three 
people were admitted, the rest being pre- 
vented by the police. The Senior Proctor 
and two Bulldogs were present. (It was 
stated in /sis last week that there was to be 
no demonstration - there was no demon- 
stration.) Mr. Wallace protested that his 
trial was being held in camera and was told 
that there was nothing unusual in the pro- 
ceedings. He was subsequently fined £1. 


I am not'\here concerned with attacking the 
Proctors or the police, although their actions 
deserve comment. There seems to have been 
an absurd fear of undergraduate reaction 
which made police and Proctors try to pre- 
vent our reporting anything - in a way 
neither democratic nor intelligent since it 
assumed that we were incapable of judg- 
ment or responsibility. 


The disturbing implications of this otherwise 
insignificant case are in the remark of the 


prosecuting policeman that Peace News was 
being sold to people “ of the same age and 
type as the defendant.” Now the police are 
understandably suspicious of “ pacifists, 
ban-the-bomb types and weirdies” who 
have, in one way and another, caused them 
pienty of trouble. But distrust of this sort 
does not mean that the seller of a pacifist 
newspaper should be arrested for doing 
exactly the same thing as sellers of non- 
pacifist newspapers. Nor should his trial be 
held under, to say the least, furtive condi- 
tions. The fear aroused by people who 
openly ask awkward questions about our 
society appears in the conduct of cases like 
the Official Secrets Act trial of six Commit- 
tee of 100 offenders, which was widely 
criticised for its legal proceedings. Such 
fear is either absurdly out of proportion to 
the significance of the questions asked, or 
else the questions are much more significant 
and important than those at whom they are 


directed dare to admit. While irritation may 
be the immediate cause of this particular 
arrest, the underlying fear in the reaction of 
the authorities indicates that we are living 
in a less healthy society than we may like 
to imagine. 

Another problem faces supporters of Peace 
News and similar causes. In so far as they 
are treated as “types” to be avoided, they 
are failing to communicate their message to 
the majority of the people who mistrust 
“ weirdies ” and refuse to listen to what they 
say. Fundamentally, I don’t think it is a 
question of beards and sandals: it is a 
question of the inability of most of those 
who wear beards and sandals to talk to 
ordinary people. It is all very well to live 
with one’s causes in a remote world of 
private congratulation - but it is not only 
that world which risks being blown up. Let 
us get down to the here and now of talking 
to everybody. 


‘Justice’ in France 


The Algerian war is finished, but the deci- 
sions of “justice ” are as scandalous as ever, 
states an article in the January 17 issue of 
France Observateur. A military tribunal at 
Bordeaux has passed a sentence of ten years’ 
imprisonment on Michel Boujut who, after 
several months of military service in France, 
refused to take part in the Algerian war. 


Some time later, an OAS deserter, Lucien 
Castillo, was sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment. The incredible thing is that the 
two sentences were passed by the same 
tribunal. 


As for Jean-Jacques Hetzel, the young con- 
scientious objector, he has just returned to 
France to give himself up to the authorities 
at Montauban. Two hundred people, of 
whom some were members of Action 
Civique Non-violente, accompanied him to 
the police station. He was found guilty and 
will have to stay in prison for several 
months or even years, His wife, his two 
children and his friends will wait. For his 
part, Jean Pézet, aged 24, has just been sent- 
enced for the second time to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment for conscientious ob- 
jection. On the other hand, Mme. de la 


Barre from Nanteuil, who had been prose- 
cuted for helping the OAS, has just been 
freed after three months’ imprisonment. 


In giving himself up to the authorities and 
incurring the risk of a long prison senterce, 
Hetzel said : 


“My father served in the Navy for eighteen 
years, my brether for five, and I have a 
brother-in-law in the Air Force. In fact, I 
have many military friends, and would like 
to say to you that I have no hard feelings 
against any member of the French armed 
forces. On the contrary, I have often had 
the opportunity to appreciate the human 
qualities and the breadth of spirit of those 
I have known. 


“But I think it is dangerous for a country 
to seek safety in armaments, especially when 
it’s a matter of nuclear weapons. This situa- 
tion is created by an atmosphere of fear 
between nations, which is the opposite of 
real peace, 


“Only service with an organisation such as 
Service Civil International could really give 
satisfaction to young people anxious to do 
social and humanitarian work.” 


John Papworth 


A rising tide of misunderstanding 


John Papworth has sent us the following 
cabled report of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference now taking place in Moshi, 
Tanganyika. 

Expectations that the freedom struggle in 
Southern Africa would be greatly assisted 
by this Afro-Asian conference have proved 
unfounded. The fact that the conference is 
Communist-controlled and largely a Com- 
munist front organisation is an important, 
but not the sole, reason for its failure. 


The delegations fall into four categories : 


1. Those representing the Communist 
parties of countries with Communist govern- 
ments, such as China and the Soviet Union. 

2. Communist opposition or minority 
parties and other parties broadly following 
the Moscow line, such as those from Sierra 
Leone and Nigeria, 


3. Non-Communist governmental parties 
from such countries as Tanganyika, Egypt 
and Liberia. 
4. Nationalist movements in countries still 
under colonial rule, from the Rhodesias, 
Mozambique and others. 
At least ten African states have boycotted 
the conference, mainly the pro-Western 
Monrovia group. 
Some delegations have taken an independent 
line, especially Tanganyika. In his opening 
address President Nyerere, speaking of the 
threat of neo-colonialism, said : 
“. .. Neither should we allow ourselves 
to think of this new imperialism solely 
in terms of the oid colonial powers. Im- 


perialism is a by-product of wealth and 

power; we have to be on our guard against 

incursions by anyone.” 
The question of support to nationalist move- 
ments in Southern Africa may have an im- 
portant influence on the political coloration 
of the African governments which emerge 
after independence in these areas. A behind- 
the-scenes struggle is now going on between 
the African National Congress and the Pan 
Africanist Congress (see John Papworth’s 
article, South Africa: the civil war has 
started on page 6) and between rival groups 
in the protectorates and South-West Africa. 
The failure of the conference also arises 
from differences on other questions. The 
Indian delegation walked out and was only 
persuaded to return when it had secured an 
agreement that the border dispute with 
China be discussed and that a resolution 
approving the Colombo peacemaking efforts 
be supported. There has also been dis- 
agreement on the Somali dispute involving 
Kenya and Ethiopia, and a Singapore dele- 
gation was refused admission because it 
supports the Malaysia federation, which the 
Communists regard as an imperialist plot. 
Despite Chinese protests the conference sup- 
ported a policy of co-existence and also 
came out “ . for banning the testing, 
manufacturing, stockpiling and using. of 
nuclear weapons” and for “the total des- 
truction ” of existing nuclear weapons. This 
resolution applied not only to imperialist, 
neo-colonialist bombs but also to progres- 
sive, people’s peace-loving models. 


By unprincipled partisanship the conference 
has fomented and enlarged divisions among 
Afro-Asian peoples rather than increased 
solidarity. There is, to quote one delegate, 
“a rising tide of misunderstanding among 
us.” This seems bound to grow and, while 
further and shriller versions of this confer- 
ence will be held, the Moshi meeting has 
demonstrated that the participants have been 
unable to realise the hopes of Bandung. 
The enormous sympathy for the cause of 
African liberation which exists in many 
parts of the world is not being put to prac- 
tical effect and is running to waste. I heard 
a number of delegates from non-aligned 
states express the hope that PAFMECSA 
(Pan African Movement for East and 
Central Africa), will tackle this problem. 
This body is admirably suited to this task 
and those who genuinely support African 
freedom should be prepared to give it all 
possible help. If they fail to fill the present 
void, certain other and less disinterested 
forces will not hesitate to do so. 

Footnote: The Rev. N, Sithole, the Southern 
Rhodesian nationalist leader, declared that 
the arrest of Joshua Nkomo by the new 
right-wing government in Southern Rhodesia 
was an attempt to create a South Africa in 
that country. He warned that “If constitu- 
tional means of advance are denied to us, 
then an Algerian situation becomes inevit- 
able. Britain is trying to give Southern 
Rhodesia independence before a fully repre- 
sentative government is formed. Britain must 
suspend the constitution immediately.” 


Munich, 1938. Left to right 
Chamberlain, Daladier, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Ciano 


Gwyn Williams 


Mussolini 
and 


the crisis of 
Fascism 


The Brutal Friendship: Mussolini, Hitler 
and the Fall of Italian Fascism, by F. W. 
Deakin. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 70s.) 


At eight o’clock on the evening of April 25, 
1945, a small convoy of ten cars pulled out 
of the Milan Prefecture exactly twelve hours 
before the Partisans first broadcast on Milan 
Radio. Mussolini, having released his fol- 
lowers from their oath of allegiance, was on 
his last journey to Como and the execution 
squad of Colonel Valerio. The man who 
shared his car personified, almost too appro- 
priately, these last lunatic days of Italian 
Fascism, 


“ Mussolini departed in the company of 
Bombacci. The two men had been revo- 
lutionary Socialist schoolmasters in the 
Romagna over thirty years before. The 
one had become the Duce of Fascism, the 
other @ failed Communist agitator and 
latter-day adviser in adversity to his 
former colleague. Bombacci seems to 
have had a ferocious sense of the occa- 
sion. It is said that when joining Musso- 
lini im his car, dressed in striped trousers 
and clutching a small suitcase, he sud- 
denly turned to the Duce’s son: ‘ What 
else would I need? . . . I am expert in 
such paatters. I was in Lenin’s office in 
Petersburg when the White troops of 
Yudenitch were advancing on the city and 
we were preparing to leave, as We are 
doing today.’” 


Only two days previously, in what was 
surely the most remarkable of all the Duce’s 
“feline mancuvrings,” he had addressed an 
appeal (characteristically unsigned) to his 
“ did comrades,” the Socialists on the Liber- 
ation Committee, in a last attempt to fulfil 
what he regarded as the historical mission 
of his futile Social Republic, the building of 
a bridge between recreated Fascism and the 
renascent Left. The bearer, Carlo Silvestri, 
interned in 1924 for denouncing Mussolini 
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as Matteotti’s murderer, had reappeared, 
like so many of his kind, on the fringes of 
the Salo Republic, and, together with Bom- 
bacci and Mussolini's secretary, Gatti, had 
spent months among the police records, 
“proving” the Duce’s innocence of the 
killing of the Socialist leader. The letter, 
handed over to Lombardi in a Milan drug 
store, with the Germans in collapse and the 
partisan war flaring across Northern Italy, 
carried Mussolini's offer to surrender him- 
self to the party he had once led. 


It is details such as these, unimportant in 
themselves, but in totality conveying a pene- 
trating and sometimes poignant sense of a 
wheel come full circle, of a ricorso in the 
best Italian style, which remain fixed in the 
memory after one has put down Mr. 
Deakin’s massive and scholarly monograph. 
For he has written what is perhaps the most 
masterly and perceptive analysis in the Eng- 
lish language of the structure and mentality 
of Fascist [taly, made manifest in its last 
desperate days. 


This analysis, however, emerges piecemeal 
and in parenthesis. The author’s purpose is 
to present an enormously detailed and mas- 
sively documented study of the relationship 
between Hitler and the Duce from the crisis 
of Fascism in 1943 to the final collapse. He 
has succeeded perhaps over-abundantly. 
The narrative frequently has the texture of 
a journal, documents are reproduced in 
extenso, chapters overlap, and minutiae are 
pursued with a tenacity worthy of Victor 
Emmanuel’s police chief Senise (character- 
ised, as are all functionaries, briefly but 
brilliantly). More important, the claustro- 
phobic constriction is even more suffocating 
than it was in Professor Trevor-Roper’s 
bunker. 


This is very much a book for the specialist; 
whole sectors of experience are omitted or 
taken as read. There is nothing on the 
Royalist side after the surrender, nothing on 
the complexities of the Resistance, very little 
even on the actions and attitudes of the 
Allies (though Grandi’s letters to Churchill 
are reproduced), The Partisan War (which 
had virtually destroyed the Social Republic 
by the winter of 1944) can hardly be ex- 
cluded, but it intrudes, primarily, as a device 
of punctuation. For the non-specialist this 
almost total exclusion of the outside world 
can distort and confuse, notably at) crisis 
points, such as the royal coup d’état after 
the meeting of the Grand Council, and the 


disorganisation of the Partisan groups after 


Alexander's notorious proclamation in 
November, 1944. With rare exceptions, the 
narrative, delicate and closely-interwoven 
though it is, lacks resonance. 


This, however, is merely to, concede that the 
author has adhered sternly to the limits he 


himself set, to his determination to write 
“with a minimum of apocalyptic com- 
mentary.” He has uncovered and used new 
sources of evidence, both German and 
Italian; he deploys the correspondence of 
Farinacci, the Fascist St. Just, whose de- 
mand for a “ renovation ” through the sum- 
moning of the Grand Council was answered 
so disastrously for his own cause; he has 
interviewed Bastianini of the Italian Foreign 
Office and Dr. Rudolf Rahn, the German 
plenipotentiary to Mussolini’s republic, and 
employs such testimony skilfully, and some- 
times decisively, to correct and supplement 
the accounts of agents and officials innumer- 
able. For the specialist his book will be 
essential; for any reader it is enthralling. 

On German-Italian relations Mr. Deakin 
deepens and strengthens our knowledge of 
a familiar story, documents the strange 
duality and even stranger ignorance of the 
Germans, Mackensen’s dignified unaware- 
ness of Roman realities; Megerle, in the 
Foreign Office, and the shadowy German 
conspirators, hoping that Mussolini’s desire 
for a separate peace with Russia would 
make him “our most effective interpreter 
with the rulers of Germany ”; the hopeless 
contradiction between the German generals’ 
desire, indeed need, to treat the Italy of Salo 
as a zone of straightforward military occu- 
pation, and Hitler’s obsessive personal rela- 
tionship with his fellow-dictator (as neces- 
sary to him in his isolation as were soldierly 
brutalities to his generals) which impelled 
him to the Skorzeny rescue coup, to the re- 
establishment of Fascism, to the buttressing 
of the resurrected Duce, even as Trieste 
itself was being filched, As this curious and 
increasingly macabre personal rapport /be- 
tween the dictators acquires a new dimen- 
sion of sensibility under Mr. Deakin’s hands, 
one can detect, and even concur in, a cer- 
tain undertone of sympathy for the Duce of 
Fascism degraded to a puppet of the fedeschi. 
For it is in its handling of Italy and Italians 
that the book really makes its impact; in its 
brilliant unravelling of the threads of the 
anti-Fascist coup of July, 1943 (a perform- 
ance equalled in the handling of the laby- 
rinthine surrender negotiations two years 
later), in the account of Badoglio’s “ forty- 
five days ” and Mussolini’s re-establishment, 
of the struggle between Graziani and the 
Party for control of the new army (which 
promptly deserted en masse to the Parti- 
sans). The atmosphere of total unreality 
deepens in the farce of the Verona Fascist 
Congress. and the ferocity of the Verona 
trials, when Ciano and his companions met 
their death in spite of a Mafia blackmail 
threat from the Countess to publish the 
Ciano diaries, which produced a panicky. 
German plan to “kidnap ” Ciano from his 
prison, and a series of letters from daughter 
to father which would have been notable 
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even in the Italy of the Renaissance - 
“Duce, I have waited until today for you 
to show me the slightest feeling of humanity 


and friendliness. Now it is enough, If 
Galeazzo is not in Switzerland in three days 
according to the conditions which I have 
stipulated to the Germans I shall make mer. 
ciless and clearly documented use of all that 
I know. In the opposite case, if we are left 
in peace and security (from consumption to 
car accident), you will hear no more of us. 
Edda Ciano.” 


What Salo revealed above all was the utter 
bankruptcy of Mussolini's Fascism. In dis- 
aster, Fascism reverted to type; it shrank to 
the embattled citadels of its gerarchi in the 
northern communes (not for nothing was 
the Republic nicknamed the Grand Duchy 
of Tuscany); the civil war of 1944-45 was 
that of 1922 resumed, with the last stalwarts 
of the régime (many of them physical sur- 
vivors of the old action squads) waging a 
brainless and hopeless squadristi campaign 
against the engulfing tide of the Partisan 
revolt. Sald stripped Fascism of its myths. 
The twenty years’ corruption of a bought 
régime fell away, to expose it as essentially 
non-totalitarian, essentially anarchic, essen- 
tially phoney - as anarchic and phoney as the 
psychopath of genius who had “ created ” it. 
And, with its old syndicalists back in power, 
its phoney “Left” collectivism, its Silvestris 
and Bombaccis, Salo exposed Fascism as the 
bastard offspring of the renegade Italian 
Socialism which had given it birth. Musso- 
lint carried to his appropriately wretched 
grave the stigmata of the apostate. In the 
words of Mr. Deakin: “ His isolation as the 
Duce of Fascism was in part an unconscious 
and in part a deliberate compensation for 
his rejection of the normal and traditional 
sense of a militant identity with the masses, 
which forms the stimulating element in the 
character of a traditional socialist party 
leader. This emotion of fraternal commu- 
nion Mussolini had destroyed in himself 
when he broke with his socialist colleagues, 
and its ghost was to haunt him to the end.” 
And, in the last resort, what the reader will 
remember from Mr. Deakin’s splendid book 
is not the meticulous reconstruction of 
apparently rational calculation and action, 
but the sense of inevitable nemesis which 
runs through its near nine hundred pages, 
that retribution for betrayal which reached 
its climax in Northern Italy in the spring of 
1945, with Matteotti avenged a thousandfold 
and the corpse of a Judas hanging upside 
down in the Piazzo Loreto. 


Dr. Gwyn Williams is a lecturer in Welsh 
History at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. He has written a book on 
medixval London, which will be published 
shortly. 
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The second of A. J. Muste’s two articles 
on the Sino-Indian dispute 


Can India break through to peace? 


Peace workers in the West have for a long 
time looked to the followers of Gandhi in 
India for inspiration and guidance. There is 
no concealing the fact that the Gandhians 
are now somehow bewildered and dis- 
appointed. Westerners generally feel that 
Gandhians have not taken a strong, clear 
line in relation to the China-India conflict. 


Since quotations have appeared which seem 
to show that certain Gandhians have given 
up any sort of pacifism,or at least are un- 
critical supporters of the Government’s war 
effort, it should be stated at once that this 
is not the case. The basic Sarva Seva 
Sangh statement adopted at Vecchi on Nov- 
ember 22, 1962, contains the declaration: 
“We wish to reiterate here our firm faith in 
non-violence and peace. No good can come 
to anyone from armaments, much less from 
war; no problem can be solved by such 
means, especially in this atomic age. There- 
fore, a believer in non-violence or a Shanti- 
Sainik cannot participate directly in any 
war.” At the Vecchi assembly there were a 
considerable number who argued stoutly 


that members of Shanti Sena should go to 
the front and non-violently resist the aggres- 
sion. The assembly declared that it was “a 
matter for joy and congratulation that many 
Shanti Sainiks have expressed their eager- 
ness to offer their lives for such a pro- 
gramme.” 

Yet in a talk which Vinoba Bhave gave to 
a group of Gandhian workers on December 
3, 1962, he observed that India had “not 
built up sufficient strength to do what must 
be done non-violently. I believe in the 
power of non-violence, but it is hidden and 
asleep. . . . It will take time to awaken 
and reveal it. . . . In the meantime our 
country will develop its armed forces, This 
is a vicious circle, for as violence grows it 
will push non-violence aside.” He then pro- 
ceeded, however, to say that India’s internal 
problems have to be solved by non-violence 
since there must be “national unity.” He 
appeared to think that it is non-violence 
which thus helps to build national unity for 
war purposes. 


“The second claim for non-violence,” 


Vinoba said, “is that even while war gocs 
on there must be statemanship in negotia- 
tion. . . . This is non-violence; . . . No 
matter how much the nation may gain 
through big military preparations, big arms, 
big generals, it can gain much more through 
statesmanship.” Thus war diplomacy appears 
to be subsumed under the heading of “ non- 
violence.” A third task of non-violence, 
Vinoba stated, was to produce soldiers who 
would be like “knights,” neither cowardly 
nor cruel. “If an army is victorious and 
has become cruel, then in time of peace it 
will exploit us and cheat and rob us.”” The 
apparent confusion in such thinking is fur- 
ther emphasised by the fact that Vinoba 
could add at once: “ True, not only in India 
but everywhere a victorious army always 
exploits its own people.” 


A fourth task of non-violence, according to 
Vinoba, is ta “increase production. All 
forces that increase production are non- 
violent.” Here again no clear distinction 
seems to be pointed out between raising 
food which may go to feed soldiers, and 


making tanks, guns and perhaps bombs, 
which are certainly included in the state’s 
“ production” programme. 


My impression is that many of those who 
are considered active Gandhians hold that, 
while personal participation in military acti- 
vities is not possible for them, it is con- 
sistent for the rest to “support” the Gov- 
ernment’s war effort. This is partly on the 
general ground that no government is, or 
can be, non-violent, and those in govern- 
ment must ordinarily be supported in carry- 
ing out their tasks within the context of 
political action, of which armed force is an 
integral part, This attitude is strengthened 
by what are considered the special aspects 
of the Chinese “ aggression.” 


For the most part, even those who would 
refrain from what could be characterised as 
support of the war effort not only refrain 
from anything that might be considered 
opposition, but they do not feel compelled 
to non-co-operate, as is common among 
Western pacifists. It can, in other words, 
be said that at present the Gandhian move- 


John Papworth 


South Africa: the civil war has started 


“Police hold the view that about 
100 Tembu tribesmen, members of 
the terrorist organisation known as 
Pogo, were responsible for the mas- 
sacre early today of a white family 
and another white man at a road 
camp near Engcobo, 30 miles from 
Umtata, the capital of the Transkei,” 
- News item in The Times, February 6. 


Civil war has now begun in South Africa. 
That is the conclusion any observant visitor 
there is bound to come to. It is true that 
the signs of violence are as yet still limited, 
and this may lead some to ignore the im- 
portance of the changes now taking place. 
The cry of “wolf!” has been heard so 
often that it is a little difficult to appreciate 
that now it has actually arrived. 


There has now sprung into action the mili- 
tant, extremist body called the Pan-Afri- 
canist Congress (PAC), Although it dates 
back to 1958, when it was formed by a 
group which broke away from the long- 
established African National Congress 
(generally referred to as “the Congress ”), 
there is evidence of a sudden rush of sup- 
port for its policies, publicly avowed, of 
racialism and violence. 


The arguments of PAC’s spokesmen are not 
easy to refute. In Basutoland, the British 
“ protected ” enclave inside the Republic of 
South Africa, where PAC has its head- 
quarters, I asked one of the Vice-Presidents, 
P, K. Leballo, why he was advocating 
violence. He replied: ‘“‘ We have tried non- 
violence for nearly half a century and to- 
day we are much worse off. In 1960 we 
practised non-violence at Sharpeville and 
we were mown down by machine-guns. . . 
The question you should ask is why we 
didn’t start violence earlier.” 

As the PAC, like the Congress, is banned, 
it is virtually impossible to estimate with 
any precision.the extent of its support. But 
one thing is clear: the amount of violence, 
of killing, maiming and sabotage in the Re- 
public is growing month by month, and 
much of this must be ascribed to PAC 
leadership. One newspaper editor informed 
me that before the Paarl riots, in which 
several Europeans were hacked to death, the 
PAC membership in the Paarl location was 
more than four thousand 

Some of the sabotage is amateurish, such as 
the attempt to set light to the oil refinery in 
Capetown when Parliament was opened (an 
Afrikaans newspaper office was badly dam- 
aged and a post office partly destroyed on 


the same occasion), but there is little doubt 
that with more experience, and the increased 
help from outside that is forthcoming, such 
incompetence will become less frequent. 


These developments have given a lead which 
has compelled PAC’s rivals, the normally 
non-violent Congress, to follow, In Dar es 
Salaam I caught up with D. P. Nokwe, the 
Secretary-General of the Congress, whose 
escape from South Africa was making head- 
line news during my visit there. On the 
violence issue he said: 

“We have never disbelieved in the use of 
violence and we have never been pacifists. 
The time may well have come when indeed 
violence is inevitable. The position in South 
Africa now is such that methods we have 
pursued in the past are no longer effective. 
I do not say we want violence; no doubt the 
Algerians would have preferred to gain their 
independence without it; but we must face 
the practical situation confronting us. A 
change has taken place in South Africa 
which compels us to look to other weapons 
in our armoury, weapons which have always 
been there.” 


However much Congress may assert that it 
has always approved of violence (and it is 
possible that its insistence on this may well 
have been provoked by PAC charges of lack 
of militancy), until now it has never prac- 
tised it, and has indeed, on past occasions, 
condemned it. 


There is already in South Africa a fairly full 
record of underground movements bearing 
some affinities with the work of the Mau 
Mau organisation, and such bodies are 
almost certainly the result of fears and frus- 
trations which have fermented too long in 
the deeper levels of human consciousness. 
Contrary to what many people believe, there 
is nothing particularly African about such 
manifestations, and they crop up in the early 
history of industrialism in many different 
countries when repression was especially. 
acute. 


It is in this light that the excesses of a new 
organisation called Poqo must be viewed. It 
is a secret society with mysterious signs and 
codes known only to its initiates. Its hall- 
mark is its tendency to strike suddenly, and 
frequently with brutal ferocity, at its victims, 
and its capacity to create fear among the 
demoralised inhabitants of the African town- 
ships and locations is immense. 

At present PAC is disposed to accept 
“credit ” for some of Poqo’s actions and to 
suggest that some PAC men have merely 
exceeded their instructions, But the reality 


may well be that such fundamentally irra- 
tional forces have a power of their own 
which puts them beyond the control of any- 
body seeking rational objectives. Experience 
shows that such forces can sweep through a 
community and create a situation where 
“blood and destruction are so in use” as 
to make normal life and activity impossible. 
Undoubtedly something on these lines 
occurred in Kenya under Mau Mau, But, 
although enormous military might was em- 
ployed there, the defeat of Mau Mau, after 
years of fighting, was far more the conse- 
quence of the psychological exhaustion of 
its leaders than of the armed force of the 
Government. In Kenya, too, despite the 
widespread poverty of the people at that 
time, the conditions bore no resemblance to 
those prevailing in South Africa today. The 
sense of rootlessness and demoralisation is 
far greater and the straightjacket of legal 
repression and coercion is far worse, 


Why is it that these forces have only now 
begun to take this form in South Africa ? 
The answer is that it is only now that the 
full force of apartheid is beginning to be 
felt, and the Government’s Bantustan policy 
is now firmly closing the last few doors 
which have remained open to African ad- 
vancement. Government writ decrees that 
“ native” education must be in the “ native” 
language, and this means that the road to a 
university education and professional train- 
ing, except for those few who can escape 
abroad, is effectively barred. This is hap- 
pening at a time when every adult is fully 
aware of the political revolution which has 
swept through the rest of the continent and 
which has resulted in the emergence of no 
fewer than 33 independent African states. 


An additional tragedy here is that such 
forms of higher education as were once 
operating for the African people, mainly in 
the mission schools, have had to cease. No 
mission may now provide any form of edu- 
cation apart from religious training, and 
mission schools which existed have been 
forced to close or to take only white chil- 
dren. The missionaries are forbidden to use 
any money they receive from other coun- 
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tries for other than narrowly defined reli- 
gious purposes, Worse than this, the 
“Bantu” high schools which are provided 
are not merely inferior to white schools, but 
grossly inadequate for the numbers seeking 
admission, so that every term sees thousands 
of African schoolchildren turned away. It 
is as though the Government, having con- 
fronted the emergent African with the twen- 
tieth century, is now trying to kick him back 
into the eighteenth, 


Another cause of the recent violence is the 
Sabotage Act. By this instrument the Gov- 
ernment is seeking to destroy all opposition 
to its policies, but in fact it is merely suc 
ceeding in diverting it into more dangerous 
and violent channels, and the outcome of 
this cannot at this stage be reckoned. Asa 
member of the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion in Johannesburg put it to me, “ Steam 
was escaping when Trevor Huddleston was 
here. Now the lid has been clamped on so 
tight that soon there will be the most 
dreadful explosion.” 


P. K. Leballo’s comment on this is also 
relevant, “We have nothing to lose from 
violence; we are already its victims. We 
have no constitution we can respect, and we 
are degraded and punished by laws we do 
not understand, and in whose making we 
have had no voice.” 


The Bantustan policy, by a logical extension 
of the apartheid principle, is an attempt to 
create separate Bantu states complete with 
Bantu laws, Bantu education, Bantu govern- 
ment, and, before long, Bantu independence. 
The scheme is the brainchild of Dr. Ver- 
woerd, but already some of his colleagues 
ate becoming restive at the dangers implicit 
in this solution, “How can you stop an 
independent Bantu state such as the Transkei 
linking up with Pan-Africanism and having 
Soviet arms landed on its own coastline ? ” 
they ask worriedly, 

The question highlights the fact that, which- 
ever way the Government turns in seeking 
to apply apariheid, it is confronted with the 
emergence of forces it is unable to control, 
and which are now bent on the destruction 
of its power, 
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ment is not consciously and determinedly an 
anti-war movement. It has not been that 
traditionally, Gandhi’s own activity was not 
primarily in the anti-war field. Contempo- 
tary Indians, as I have already observed, 
have not had the experience of war that has 
been the lot of American and European 
pacifists, 

An influential factor in the psychology of 
Gandhians is that the heads of their 
Government, so far from having been 
much involved in conventional military 
policies, were their close associates in 
and out of jail in the non-violent struggle 
for independence under Gandhi’s charis- 
matic leadership. It is painful to oppose or 
run the risk of embarrassing leaders like 
Nehru. There are those in the Gandhian 
movement who hold that its failure to criti- 
cise government policy in a good many in- 
stances has resulted in loss of prestige and 
effectiveness among the people, I share that 
feeling to a considerable extent. 

When India approached the day of inde- 
pendence Gandhi proposed to ihe Congress 
Party, which had been the organisational 
instrument of the struggle for freedom, that 
it should not take power, form a govern- 
ment along essentially conventional lines, 
and function as a political party. He pro- 
posed that it become an organisation of 
“servants”? who would work at the social 
base to heal communal strife, develop 
“basic education” suited to the Indian 
people and their condition, remove caste 
distinctions, build economic equality and 
village democracy. This was a very revo- 
lutionary proposal. 

The Congress Party leadership, headed by 
such men as Nehru and Patel, did not accept 
Gandhi’s proposal. In a sense all that has 
followed in Indian political life stems from 
that decision, including the problems raised 
in the present crisis. The result of the deci- 
sion is the division which now exists, as well 
as the varied relationships between the gov- 
erning elements in India, or most of them, 
and such groups as the Sarva Seva Sangh 
and Shanti Sena. 

The Jatter have mainly been attempting to 
carry on the programme which Gandhi 
wished the Congress Party to undertake. 
During the past decade or so this has been 
done under the leadership of Vinoba Bhave. 
Prominent in the programme has been 
Bhoodan: Jandlords and land owners being 
urged to turn over land to those who have 
none or not enough. Lately this has been 
broadened and deepened into Gramdan: the 


village organising itself on a co-operative 
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Right: an Indian woman, mobilised 
for civil defence, near the India- 
China border (photo : L’Espresso). 


Below : Gandhi in 1930, on his way to 
break the salt laws - the start of the 
civil disobedience campaign against 
British rule. 


basis, with land and industrial facilities be- 
longing to the village. Ideally, this would 
build up into a federation of village re- 
publics with state and central government 
agencies counselling the republics rather 
than controlling them. Until the crisis arose 
the attitude of the Government was, so far 
as I know, uniformly a benevolent one 
toward Bhoodan and Gramdan. The Gov- 
ernment itself took over parts of the deve- 
lopment programme. 

In face of the crisis there is a strong tend- 
ency to relate the Gandhian “ service” pro- 
gramme to the national defence effort, to 
think of them as somehow parts of a single 
whole. This does not mean that there is no 
recognition at all of a contradiction between 
non-violence and the building up of armed 
forces. There is, however, no clear effort to 
separate the two. On the one hand it is 
assumed that the Government cannot be- 
have non-violently, “the people are not 
ready.” With this is associated a guilt feeling 
on the part of the Gandhians that they have 
not done more to make the people ready for 
a non-violent response and that they them- 
selves are not able to field a Shanti Sena 
which might make a showing against an 
invader. On the other hand is the feeling 
that unless, and until, there is a non-violent 
social base, war cannot be eliminated any- 
way. By the same token, if non-violent 
forces are built at the base, even as a part 
of the defence effort for the time being, 
these forces will eventually gain the upper 
hand and either compel the Government to 
alter its policy or change the nature of the 
state and of government. 

It seems to me to be a delusion to suppose 
that the nation as a whole can enter upon 
a programme of military build-up, with all 
that this involves for the national economy 
and for the psychology of the people, and 
that then this will not, as Vinoba Bhave 
said, “ push non-violence aside.” This is the 
more certain to result, it seems to me, if 
the advocates of non-violence help to blur 
the distinction between the two. What hap- 
pens in the village or school] where the 
Gandhian “servant” or Shanti Sainik is at 
work when the Government rabble-rousers 
and recruiting agents come along? If the 
impression is given that everybody is work- 
ing for “ defcnce,” the same kind of defence, 
it is surely the recruiting agent who will pre- 
vail. If, to put it the other way round, the 
young men of a village republic have been 
trained, not only for non-violent defence of 
the village but to be non-violent in spirit, 
how can they at the same time accept train- 
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ing in shooting, bayoneting and dropping 
bombs on Chinese invaders? What hap 
pens if they see the contradiction and refuse 
to fight ?. What does it say about the train- 
ing in non-violence which they have alle- 
gedly received if they do not see the con- 
tradiction ? 

It seems to me that opposition to war and 
the building of a non-violent social base are 
inseparable. A violent society will wage 
war, it is true. It is also true that a society 
which wages war will not develop a non- 
violent social order. The issue of war and 
war preparation cannot be postponed by 
India, and especially by the Gandhians. The 
only logically and morally clear position for 
a Gandhian, it seems to me, is to say that at 
the least war musi be opposed by Gand- 
hians. They must be under no illusion that 
waging a war, engaging in an arms race, 
promoting the centralised control which this 
entails, preparing the people psychologically 
for waging war, cutting down education and 
social services, all this on the one hand, and 
instilling non-violence in the people and 
building a non-violent social base on the 
other, can be treated as parts of a single 
spiritual, social and political whole. 


It also follows, however, that the logical and 
morally clear position for the Gandhian is 
that the state and the people should also 
oppose war and be challenged to disarm, if 
necessary, unilaterally. 

It is said, and correctly enough, that the 
nation is not ready. Its leaders chose from 
the beginning to equip it with armed force. 
It has depended largely on armed force to 
back its stand on the Kashmir issue. Like 
every other nation, it prepares for war and 
trains its people for war. So how are they 
going to be prepared for non-violence? Is 
it likely that any nation will go in first for 
a period of training in violence, and then in 
a war crisis defend itself non-violently ? Is 
it not likely that non-violence will never be 
adopted unless some nation rises to the in- 
tellectual and moral height of making that 
decision precisely in a crisis, when war 
threatens ? 

India’s military response to the border situa- 
tion has taken place at a time when the 
nuclear arms race has brought mankind to 
the brink of disaster and when every con- 
flict threatens to become implicated in the 
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global power struggle; a time when the 
thought of war should be abhorred, any 
kind of acquiescence in it or co-operation 
with it rejected, certainly by all who profess 
faith in non-violence. 


It happens, too, at a time when a very 
streng case can be made for the proposition 
that, from a cold practical standpoint, uni- 
lateral disarmament would be the best and 
safest course for India to take. It seems 
agreed that China’s military capability is ten 
times that of India. How long is it going to 
take India to close the gap? If it goes in 
for an arms rate, what will that do to the 
Indian economy? To its culture? Does 
the world need another demonstration of 
these things ? 


As for the people not being ready for non- 
violence, how do we know if they have no 
leadership and if the question is not even 
put up to them ? In the working session of 
the 1962 Anti-Nuclear Weapons Con- 
vention, when Dr. Rajendra Prasad had 
called for unilateral disarmament by India, 
a representative of the Indian Communist 
Party said if any Indian Government pro- 
posed such a policy the people would kick 
it out. I asked a distinguished Indian jour- 
nalist afterwards whether he agreed. He 
replied: “Absolutely not. If a few men 
like Nehru, Prasad, Rhadakrishnan, Hussein, 
Rajagopalachari and J, P. Narayan got toge- 
ther and urged this course on the Indian 
people, they would meet a positive response 
from something deep in the souls of the 
people, as Gandhi did.” Since the crisis I 
have heard several informed Indians agree 
with that estimate. If men can be quickly 
trained to fight in an emergency, what could 
be accomplished if leaders undertook to 
provide the same resources and the same in- 
spiration for training in non-violent action 7 
I doubt if Indians including the Gandhian 
movement, passed through their definitive 
crisis or whether they made their definitive 
decision in the autumn of 1962. The 
“moment of truth” is yet to come, Obvi- 
ously, it may come in the spring of 1963. 
I find myself stil! looking in humility and 
hope to India, even in trembling to its Gov- 
ermment, and to its Gandhians, to provide 
leadership in the necessary “ breakthrough 
to peace,” instead of following in the foot- 
steps of those who have not known Gandhi. 
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SCHIZOPHRENIA: John Linsie replies 


In two articles which appeared in 
“Peace News” on January 4 and 18 
John Linsie argued that schizophrenia 
was not a physiological disease, as most 
psychiatrists maintain, but a mental 
state caused by the way modern society 
is organised, particularly by working 
conditions in mass production factories. 
These articles roused a great deal of 
interest, and we have received an un- 
usually large number of letters on this 
subject. John Linsie here replies to his 
critics. 


I am surprised that the majority of your 
correspondents upon my two recent articles 
an schizophrenia should be so concerned to 
justify the traditional approach. The genetic, 
physiological attitude which I criticised 
stems from a too literal belief in what Szasz 
has termed “the myth of mental illness ” 
and a too ready acceptance of the authority 
of the psychiatrist. The general purpose of 
the articles was to examine critically what 
psychiatrists do at the moment - not what 
they might possibly do in the future - and 
to consider the usefulness of looking at 
schizophrenia as if it was a medical con- 
dition. 


Any discussion of schizophrenia is, of 
course, made difficult because it is such a 
rag-bag term; indeed, some psychiatrists now 
talk about “the schizophrenias.” One of 
the firmest facts we have about the condition 
is that its recorded incidence is dispropor- 
tionately high in the lower social classes - 
a fact which cannot be explained simply by 
the downward movement of the less able. 


From this demographic fact it is legitimate 
to infer that urban schizophrenics will have 
had a period of factory employment before 
the onset of their disability, But Richard 
Rann (Peace News, January 18 and 25} 
misses the point if he assumes that the fac- 
tory situation is the only one in which sen- 
sory deprivation can be accidentally created; 
agricultural work as well as work in hotels 
and offices can all be looked at for examples 
of sensory deprivation. As to Mr, Rann’s 
assertion that I had not demonstrated the 
similarity between the experimental situation 
and the factory condition, all I can reply is 
that I thought I had, having devoted over a 
column in my second article to this rela- 
tion. Again I think Mr. Rann has missed 
the point that physiological attention is 


‘based upon changes in stimulation and not 


the Jevel of stimulation. 


Whilst Mr. Rann castigates me for provid- 
ing two explanations, Richard Mabey (Peace 
News, January 25) chastises me for advanc- 
ing a single cause, and both support their 
arguments by appeals to what seem to me 
very dubious excursions into the philosophy 
of the sciences. Mr. Rann, for example, 
confuses an hypothesis with an explanation, 
for whilst an hypothesis seeks to extend the 
known, an explanation seeks to tie together 
in some meaningful manner what is already 
known. What I object to is the current psy- 
chiatric tendency to seek the explanation of 
what we know - that schizophrenics use 
language in an abnormal manner - by an 
appeal to what we do not know - that they 
do so for physiological reasons. Mr. Mabey 
charges me with clinging to the “ outwom 
Platonic idea of the absolute distinction be- 
tween mind and body” and thereby reveals 


Alex Comfort 


Aye, but we will sit here! 


Ding Dong Dollar: Anti-Polaris and Scot- 
tish republican songs. (Folkways Records. 
FD 5444. 45s. 3d.) 


Political songs are often square stuff - closer 
to hymnology than folksong - if, that is, 
you confine yourself to the songs which 
appeal to respectable party organisers, 
anxious that nothing should put the move- 
ment in a bad light. Unfortunately for 
party organisers these aren’t the songs 
people sing, in Britain at least. Of all the 
rowdy, bawdy, jaunty, insulting, but under 
it all deadly serious songs to come from the 
anti-bomb movement, none have been better, 
rowdier, or more serious than those of the 
Glaswegians - the “Eskimos,” the Southern 
Gentleman who commanded Proteus called 
them; within 24 hours he had fathered a 
song, to the tune, doubly insulting to 
Southern Gentlemen, of Marching Through 
Georgia: 


Hello, hello, we are the Eskimos, 
Hello, hello, the Glesca Eskimos; 
We'll gaff that nyaff ca’d Lanin, 
We'll spear him whar he blows - 
We are the Glesca Eskimos | 


This stuff, the stuff of this record which 
gives us the Eskimos themselves in full 


°,.. this musico-political phenomenon ” 
—Tribune 


Songs against Polaris 


Ding Dong Dollar 


Folkways long-playing record 


Glesca Eskimos 
109 Balgrayhill Rd., Glasgow, N.1 


chorus, is more lasting than Proteus and its 
commander - possibly, from what we know 
of folksong in Ireland and Scotland, more 
lasting even than the anti-bomb issue; it is 
of the stuff of popular humour, barbed, 
wry, but humane, and so infectious that 
they had the Yanks themselves singing it - 
the only line, [ was told, that really went 
down badly with the crew of Proreus was 
that which recounts how 

Alan Sheppard gaes up and doun 

But Yuri the Yogi gaes roun an’ roun... 
and this is an American record. 
Possibly an English firm would have jibbed 
at the mordant anti-royalism of some of the 
Scottish Nationalist songs which supplement 
the anti-Polaris line on this record, recount- 
ing how the “royal crew” are living on 
public assistance, and inquiring “ who does 
Susie Wong?” In fact, plenty of Peace 
News readers won't like the Eskimos be- 
cause they are human beings, not prigs - 
but then plenty would shake their heads 
over Rabbie Burns, whose birthday we have 
just been celebrating. Personally, I think 
one is a better pacifist for being able to take 
the mickey with the Eskimos, or “ coup her 
o’er amang the creels” with Burns. Does 
the glee with which they go to march, 
demonstrate, and face jail detract from their 
high seriousness? I don’t think so, any 
more than the chorus of Run Rabbit ,Run, 
discredits the soldiers who fought at Dun- 
kirk. It is something that. this record will 
be played and these songs sung long after 
the next Government has been double- 
crossed over Polaris, if only in memory of 
the way ordinary folk stood up to Them, 
and the good-humoured and defiant way 
they did it. “Ye'll no sit here! - Aye, 
but ah wull sit there 1” 


himself to be an “unconscious” Platonist 
by assuming I am interested in the “ nature” 
of mental illness. The plain fact is that 
mental illness and physical illness are iden- 
tified in completely different ways and thus 
operationally they are different conditions. 


Unfortunately life isn’t all of a piece, nor 
can we apply the same solution to all pro- 
blems as the old alchemists no doubt de- 
sired. We have, therefore, to make distinc- 
tions; to distinguish between suffering 
caused by organic factors and suffering 
which is the consequence of the general con- 
ditions of life, of trying to live in a social 
situation with all that this entails. Of course 
we are liable to make mistakes and to see 
organic suffering in social terms and vice 
versa; sometimes such mistakes can be very 
serious, as with GPJ in the past. But we 
can’t avoid the dangers and difficulties of 
discrimination by pretending that all suffer- 
ing is an illness. 


At the moment all we know about the 
schizophrenic condition is that it represents 
a decrease in overt activity and an increase 
in internal symbolic activity. Now Dr. Pugh 
(Peace News, January 18) might assert that 
such a’ condition represents a physical 
disease; the fact remains that there is no 
evidence to justify such a claim. It might, 
of course, as I indicated above, be that, at 
some time in the future, research scientists 
will show that a physiological cause does 
exist; nevertheless, at the moment (to quote 
Dr. Todrick), “ The biochemical lesion pre- 
sent in schizophrenia. if indeed such a lesion 
exists, remains to be identified.” In the 
practical situation, as opposed to the re- 
search situation, we are forced always to 
work on the best evidence available, and 
not with the evidence we would like to 
work with. 


Certainly, as Dr. Pugh mentions, the schizo- 
phrenic condition is characterised by phy- 
siological abnormalities, but these could as 
easily be the consequence of social isolation 
as its cause - or is the privilege of having 
psychosomatic reactions restricted to the 
middle and upper Jevels of society? For, to 
quote again from Dr. Todrick, “ Many 
hypotheses as to the cause of schizophrenia 
have been proposed, but most of them in- 
volving enzyme or endocrine imbalance, or 
defects of the liver, central nervous, homeo- 
static or vascular systems, it was never clear 
whether the abnormality was a cause of, or 
a result of, schizophrenia.” 


The fact that tranquilizers are supposed to 
act upon the reticular activating system - as 
Mr. Rann avers - is yet another example of 
the tendency to seek the explanation of 
awkward social questions in areas of expe- 
rience we know the least about. Whatever 
is supposed to be the case about how such 
drugs work, the fact remains that, operation- 


ally, they are assessed by how they influence 
general behaviour. Of the other techniques 
employed to treat the condition, such as 
ECT, psychiatrists have themselves realised 
that, because an apparent physiological pro- 
cedure is effective in changing behaviour, 
this does not mean that the influence was 
physiological. In general psychology the 
Hawthorne Experiment is a classic example 
of how changes in behaviour can be brought 
about simply by the intervention of the ex- 
perimenter: with human beings it ts not 
always a question of whaz is done but that 
something is done. 


Jane Lorraine (Peace News, January 11) 
drew an interesting and useful parallel be- 
tween schizophrenic and non-conforming 
behaviour in general. I think the main dis- 
tinction here is the degree to which the non- 
conformist’s ideology rests upon experience 
and observation. But I hope to pursue the 
danger of the non-conformist creating a 
collective fantasy in a further article. 


Dr. Arnon Bentovim’s contribution to the 
discussion (Peace News, February 1) re 
asserts the traditional attempt to use inferred 
constitutional differences for the explanation 
of observed behavioural differences - an 
attitude characteristic of previous attitudes. 
towards Negroes and Jews, the poor of the 
nineteenth century and women. For the in- 
ference of constitutional inferiority in the 
socially inferior is one of the traditional 
props adopted by the socially superior to 
justify policies of discrimination. 


Dr. Bentovim also confuses a discussion 
about attitudes with one about variables. I 
did not, as he suggests, imply that the aetio- 
logical variables of the schizophrenic con- 
dition were either few or clear cut; what I 
did suggest was that the general genetic- 
neurological attitude adopted towards this 
condition is misguided. Dr. Bentovim and 
other correspondents only add obscurity to 
confusion by their reference to the number 
of possible determinants of verbal beha- 
viour, for the methodology of science in- 
volves holding as many variables as possible 
constant whilst manipulating one variable. 
In the case of the schizophrenic the variable 
of neurological difference ought to be held 
constant whilst manipulating other social 
variables, We cannot manipulate the neuro- 
logical or biological variables of the con- 
dition for the simply reason that they have 
still to be discovered. 


I am grateful to those readers who have 
written directly to me about this article; I 
have found their interest a great encourage- 
ment, Those who are interested in the con- 
temporary need to re-evaluate the usefulness 
of the notion of mental illness wil! find the 
problem treated in considerable detail in 
Thomas Szasz’s stimulating study, The Myth 
of Mental Iliness. 
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Non-violent action tn 
the Argentine 


A group entitled “Non-Violent Civil 
Action” has been formed in the Argentine 
as a result of a project organised by Lanza 
del Vasto in September, 1961, An extreme 
right anti-semitic group entitled “Tacuara” 
had been daubing with tar all the signs in a 
street named “State of Israel.” Tacuara is 
an underground organisation using terrorist 
methods, and is believed to have support 
from certain sections of the army and the 
Catholic hierarchy. 

About forty people (mostly Catholics), un- 
able to tolerate this manifestation of anti- 


The War Office 
won't help 


In a front-page article on July 27, 1962, 
Peace News described how the military in 
the U.S. can virtually dictate what kind of 
films are made about the armed forces. 
While films that portray the armed forces in 
a favourable light have received lavish 
assistance and co-operation, others which 
have been more critical have been unable 
to get any official assistance at all. At least 
three films were mentioned as having been 
rewritten or altered to please the military 
authoritics and secure their co-operation. 


It now appears that the same practices exist 
in Britain. The Admiralty and the War 
Office refused to co-operate in the produc- 
tion of Carl Foreman’s latest film, The 
Victors, The Victors is more outspokenly 
anti-war than Foreman’s previous films - 
The Guns of Navarone and The Bridge on 
the River Kwai - with which the authorities 
co-operated. 

““ Navarone and Kwai showed the irony of 
war but not its degradation - that’s what 
The Victors will do. I hope it may be a 
new-style All Quiet,” Carl Foreman says. 
On February 6 Peace News telephoned the 
War Office and was told by an official (who 
in deference to Whitehall custom must re- 
main anonymous) that “it 1s not our prac- 
tice to assist in the production of films 
where there is no advantage to the British 
Anny in doing so.” 


News in brief 


Last Friday the U.S. resumed underground 
nuclear tests in Nevada with an unspecified 
number of blasts, 
There are no atomic tactical weapons of 
British manufacture now in use in the 
British Army, according to a statement made 
in the House of Commons on February 6 
by Mr. Profumo, Secretary of State for 
ar, 
The Communist Party of Great Britain an- 
nounced on February 7 that it has 33,008 
members, an increase of 2,553 over last year. 
Membership of the Young Communist 
League is 4,064, an increase of 817. 
Capital punishment was strongly attacked in 
an editorial in The New York Times on 
February 2. There is no proof that it deters, 
states the editorial, and “the rebellion of 
civilised man’s conscience against capital 
punishment is on the rise.” 
Concord Films has produced a new cata- 
logue giving a complete list of all the films 
it hires out. This is the most comprehensive 
list of peace films obtainable in Britain, and 
may be had free by writing to Concord 
Films, 154 Corbyn Street, London, N.4. 


-- 


semitism, decided to risk being shot and 
went to clean the street signs. This they did 
without any incidents, but then a few days 
later the signs were daubed again. Although 
the Minister of the Interior advised caution, 
about thirty people went out and cleaned 
the signs once more. 


Although the street daubing incidents 
ceased, the group had further contact with 
“Tacuara” after members of the terrorist 
organisation attacked and slashed a number 
of young people, cutting open their flesh in 
the shape of a swastika. The press sup- 
ported the protests of Lanza del Vasto and 
others, and eventually the leaders of the 
non-violent group met the organisers of 
“Tacuara ” and had a long discussion. The 
leader of “ Tacuara’ declared that his 
“ warrior monks ” had chosen the “ Catholic 
Revolutionary Army ” because there was no 
other way of fighting Jewish Imperialism or 
Communism. “The Jews are the aggres- 
sors,” he declared, “but if you are able, 
arrange for us to meet.” This was arranged, 
and the simple work of cleaning street signs 
ended with a dialogue between enemies, 
giving the hope of reconciliation. 

Now the “Non-Violent Civil Action” 
group hopes to draw together people from 
various pacifist organisations for concrete 
projects. 


- From. Action 
(Paris). 


Civique Non-Violente 


Polaris launching: 
two arrested 


At a Polaris submarine launching in the 
U.S. on January 12 two people committed 
civil disobedience and were arrested. George 
Kanoun, who had walked into the property 
of the Electric Boat Company, refused to 
pay a $50 fine and was sentenced to 25 days 


imprisonment. He was due out last week- 
end. 
Mike Kirby, who had been a nuclear 


weapons man, second class, in the U.S. 


Navy, had both charges against him 
dropped at a court hearing on 
January 22. The Judge pointed out 
to. the police prosecutor that the 


evidence showed that Mike Kirby had not 
resisted arrest, and had not abused or ob- 
structed the police officers, had not been 
violent in any way, and that his action after 
arrest did not constitute resisting arrest with- 
in the wording of the law. The charges of 
resisting arrest and breach of the peace were 
then dropped. 


Japanese marchers 
in Poland 


Four Japanese men who have been marching 
from Hiroshima to Auschwitz (Oswiecim) 
have completed their journey. They arrived 
in Poland in time to take part in ceremonies 
commemorating the 18th anniversary of the 
liberation of the Nazi extermination camp. 
On January 22 they were welcomed by State 
Councillor Stanislaw Kulczynski, to whom 
they presented a book of remembrance from 
children orphaned by the explosion at Hiro- 
shima. Several Polish newspapers carried 
items and pictures of the marchers, includ- 
ing Trybuna Ludu, the organ of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party. They also had coverage on tele- 
vision news, 
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pays his respects 


Like many other officials to whom Gandhi’s ideas of non-violence mean little or 


nothing, King Paul of Greece pays his respects to the Indian national hero. 


He is 


seen here on February 4 watering a cypress sapling at the Gandhi shrine in Delhi. 
King Paul is on a twelve-day state visit to India. 


HARD TO PLEASE 


Serious debate on questions of peace and disarmament is difficult to get in this country. 
The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament’s new quarterly journal, War and Peace, was 
intended to provide a forum where questions of nuclear strategy and disarmament 


could be seriously debated by people of differing opinions. 


Last May The Guardian's 


London Letter welcomed’ the proposal for such a magazine, stating that there were 


many people “ready to think about the problem at this level.” 


A more recent edition 


of London Letter indicates that at least the writers. of that column are not, after all, 
ready to think about the problem at this level. 


LONDON LETTER 
May 2, 1962. 


“A new quarterly will make its appearance 
this summer. At the moment it has no 
name, but the intention behind it is quite 
definite. . . . The argument will be on the 
highest plane. Strategic and political issues 
and implications will be the subjects rather 
than the moral and emotional appeal 
favoured by the speakers at mass rallies. It 
appears that the CND committee has at last 
realised that there are many people ready to 
think about the problem at this level who 
are most unwilling to involve themselves 
with marching or sitting down... .” 


LONDON LETTER 
February 6, 1963. 


“The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
has at last produced the first edition of its 
Jong-promised quarterly magazine * War and 
Peace’ which will devote itself to a fuller- 
length discussion of disarmament problems 
than its monthly newspaper ‘Sanity’ has 
scope for. . . . The first sample is a little 
disappointing, lacking the panache of 
‘Sanity’ on the one hand or the passion of 
an Aldermaston march on the other. Indeed, 
I suspect that many marchers would not 
recognise their cause in this form - it has 
become so attenuated.” 


Cuba peace campaign in Miami 


“Guerra, GUERRA!” (“ War, War! ”) - 
Chant of Cuban refugees at the Orange 
Bowl during President Kennedy's speech on 
December 29, 1962. 


Challenging the idea that war offers any 
solution to the Cuban problem, a team of 
seven supporters of the American Committee 
for Non-Violent Action is distributing 
leaflets and conducting a peace education 
campaign in the Miami area, The CNVA 
leaflet states: 


“The world managed to survive the United 
States-Russian-Cuban crisis of October, 1962, 
and it would be nice to think the worst is 
now over. But other crises are bound to 
occur - with no guarantee that they will 
turn out “successfully” - so long as the 
United States relies on embargo, blockade, 
and the military threat to try to gain its 
way in Cuba... . It is time that we let 
the people of Cuba work out their own 
destiny without coercion from the United 
States, and without the necessity of turning 
to Russia for survival... . In the age of 
massive ‘ overkill’ from nuclear weapons, 
the United States, Russia, Cuba and all the 
countries of the world must learn to resolve 
their conflicts without resort to war. Nom 


violent resistance must replace armed ‘ de- 
fence’; loving our enemies must take the 
place of an eye-for-an-eye, a city-for-a-city; 
clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, and 
healing the sick must supplant exploitation 
and privilege. . . . CNVA has protested 
the militarism of both the United States and 
the Soviet Union all the way from San 
Francisco to Moscow. The very week of the 
Russian-American confrontation over Cuba 
twelve CNVA members and sympathisers 
were held prisoners in Leningrad for acts of! 
non-violent civil disobedience against Soviet 
militarism.” 

The CNVA group in Miami consists of Neil 
Haworth, co-secretary of CNVA; Jerry Leb- 
mann, San Francisco-Moscow marcher; Bill 
and Beverly Henry, of Polaris Action; Peart 
Ewarld, of the Peace Action Centre in 
Washington, D.C.; and two new workers, 
Bob Larsen and Bob Cooper, of New York 
City. They have held a number of public 
meetings and discussions, and a meeting for 
local peace-minded people gathered about 
85 to 90 people. Two of the CNVA leaf- 
leters have been arrested for leafleting with- 
out a permit, vagrancy, disturbing the peace, 
and disorderly conduct, and were released 
on bail raised among local people. 
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ATTACK ON APATHY 


We have found that most people are not 
interested in the problems of nuclear war- 
fare except during a crisis. We cannot build 
a mass movement on this; nor can we afford 
to remain a minority much longer. Time is 
not on our side as it has been on the side 
of progressive movements in the past: the 
factors which stimulate us to greater aware- 
on the majority. 


The mass media insidiously but constantly 
increase their conditioning of people to the 
acceptance of violence and mass destruction 
as normal social behaviour. Economic and 
political power become more and more con- 
centrated. People are reduced to the status 
of things to be exploited and manipulated. 
and this does not kindle a spark of rebel- 
lion; it is felt as a vague, undefined and un- 
understood part of the oppressive cloud 
which comes between the minds of most 
people and the possibility of controlling 
their destiny. It increases their helplessness, 
resignation and passivity. It reinforces a 
tendency to withdraw from social reality 
into personal fantasies and private problems. 
All this applies to practically everybody, 
irrespective of intelligence quotients or in- 
nate ability to make ethical judgmertts, ex- 
cluding adolescents and the tiny minority of 
activists whose personality structure and 
environment cause them io react differently. 
Only a small section of this vast mass has a 
vested interest in nuclear weapons and the 
power state. A few of this privileged sec- 
tion can perhaps still be influenced by. 
rational or moral considerations - it is 
worth our while to go on trying to influence 
them, but at the same time it is absolutely 
essential that we turn. our attention to the 
mass of ordinary people - find out how 
they live, think and feel in order to decide 
on the best way of arousing their concern 
and encouraging them to take action in their 
own interests. 


Most people are married with a home or 
else hoping and working to achieve this 
state. To make and maintain a “nice” 
home is the aim of their existence, and on 
this their mental and physical energy is 
spent. Politics, events in the outside world, 
are less important than what goes on at 
home, less real even than a popular TV or 
radio serial. A man can spend his working 
hours making things which he knows intel- 
lectually are useless, harmful or dangerous; 
but at night when he gets home this is for- 
gotten. Emotionally he has been working 
to support his family; their approval is the 
incentive he needs to go on working. He is 
only interested in politics if they appear to 
impinge directly on his personal welfare. 


The desire for acceptance by the community 
is channelled into superficial conformism 
with the standards of housekeeping, clothes 
and outward behaviour of the neighbour- 
hood or the set to which one aspires. This 
makes most people chary of associating with 
minority movements such as CND. 


The small monogamous family, self suffi- 
cient and isolated from kin and neighbours, 
is normal in advanced, industrialised coun- 
tries. It is an anachronism, where other 
kinds of work are done with the highest 
efficiency made possible by modern tech- 
nology, that women still work in the home 
using methods of individual craftsmanship 
appropriate to the time before division of 
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labour or machines were invented. There 
would be obvious econcmic advantages in 
bringing the production of children and the 
provision of food and shelter into line with 
the rest of the technological machine, but 
these would be outweighed by political dis- 
advantages (to the ruling caste) and also by 
personal disadvantages to the people, who 
would thus be turned into a race of social 
insects, 


It is in the interests of any ruling caste that 
people should not take too much interest in 
politics and should be insulated from lateral 
communication and co-operation - this is 
achieved by their being divided up in small 
families. This counteracts the co-operation 
between workers on the job who tend to 
combine in organisations in defence of their 
common interests against employers. 


The positive value of the home for the 
majority is that it is the only place where a 
person can feel human instead of an ex- 
pendable cog, where one can have even 
partly satisfying relationships, and some out- 
let for creative energy and meaningful pro- 
ductive work. It is an oasis in the bleak 
desert of capitalism in which, as Marx ob- 
served, the only tie between people is the 
cash nexus. 


Apart from its political significance, psycho- 
logically the small, monogamous, enclosed 
family is thought to be harmful for children 
and also for housewives who consume a 
surprisingly large amount of the. tranquil- 
lisers dispensed under the National Health 
Service. 


Can the domestic system be changed in a 
way that will conserve its positive values 
but decrease its harmful, political, and psy- 
chological effects ? Although it satisfies, at 
Jeast partially, certain human needs, the pre- 
sent system frustrates others, and even its 
partial satisfactions are often illusory, ephe- 
meral, or unobtainable. There is widespread 
malaise, generally not conscious or ex- 
pressed direcily, except by adolescents who 
almost always have to escape from home in 
their early teens by spending most of their 
waking hours outside it. Unconsciously, it 
is expressed in increasing divorce and separ- 
ation of married partners and in neuroses 
and psychosomatic diseases, (Some doctors 
think that cardiovascular diseases and can- 
cer are psychosomatic.) The popularity of 
tripe on television shows that millions use it 
as a painless stop gap to kill time. The per- 
vading lust to accumulate material posses- 
sions and overeating by those who can 
afford it are symptoms of emotional depri- 
vation. Malaise among housewives is be- 
coming more conscious and articulate 
(shown in the recent surveys by the BBC 
and the Observer), and various spontaneous 
movements have begun in the direction of 
co-operation in looking after children in 
order to ease the burden on mothers. 


Suggestions have been made in Peace News 
from time te time for activities which, al- 
though not directly linked to peace work, 
would help to break down the isolation of 
people from one another and increase their 
independence from authority and feelings of 
personal responsibility and social awareness; 
some of these suggested activities could 
have this effect sporadically, but I think 
would be difficult to get started and would 
die away when their immediate aims were 
accomplished. What we need is to find 
something permanently linked with the 
everyday activity of the majority which will 
give them satisfactions now lacking in their 
lives. 


The mother is the nucleus of the home, and 
is already feeling dissatisfied with her role. 
The chief complaints of housewives (accord- 
ing to their own words and my personal ex- 
perience) are being deprived of adult com- 
panionship, overworked, tied to the home 


and cut off by lack of time, money and 
energy from cultural amenities and oppor- 
tunities for personal development enjoyed 
by other members of the community. If 
women could be helped to overcome these 
disabilities by more communication and co- 
operation in their ordinary work among 
themselves the impermeable cell walls sur- 
rounding the home would begin to dissolve; 
a process would occur which could alter the 
attitudes and habits of the majority and 
undermine the basis of the power state. 


Positive immediate steps which might be 
taken are: 


1. Initiate and encourage groups to co- 
operate in looking after children - to be 
undertaken by mothers, grandmcthers, and 
anybody who works with children, e.g., 
teachers, child psychologists, welfare workers. 
Mrs. Norma Brewer started the Hornsey 
Housebound Housewives Group which in a 
year has grown to sixty members without any 
outside financing (one shilling a month per 
mother paid for secretarial expenses); this 
group runs a créche, discussion groups, a 
painting group, a keep fit class, and encour- 
ages mothers to attend evening classes and 
meetings by running a baby sitting service. 
It has a national register of women willing 
to join groups when they can be formed. 


2. Start cheap co-operative restaurants to 
free women from the waste of time, energy 
and money of individual catering. These 
could be combined with 


3. Community centres for social activity, 
discussion groups, day nurseries, play cen- 
tres and junk playgrounds for school chil- 
dren, youth clubs, 


4. Make a real approach to young people, 
best done by our own young active mem- 
bers on the basis of normal social contacts, 
starting small groups meeting in one an- 
other’s homes for cultural purposes, danc- 
ing, etc. Try to find out why, although most 
adolescents are very critical, if not down- 
right opposed to authority and nuclear 
weapons policy, more of them do not be- 
come active in the nuclear disarmament 
movement. This could be the basis for a 
genuine autonomous youth movement for 
peace and social reform. 

In starting community centres, restaurants, 
etc., support could be drawn from organisa- 
tions and individuals who would not support 
direct peace activity - WVS, churches, Old 
People’s clubs, societies for helping old-age 
pensioners, local branches of the National 
Association for Mental Health. 


Much of the time and energy we now spend 
in the lull periods between crises and peace 
propaganda is wasted, our words fall on 
stony ground. We would be better em- 
ployed in cultivating the sucial soil and in- 
vestigating ways of rendering it fertile. 


We should bear in mind that for some 
reason all groups and organisations of 
people tend fo become conservative in out- 
look, too much interested in their internal 
affairs and administration; and minority 
groups tend to attract people who uncon- 
sciously, or even consciously, want to be in 
a minority so that they can go on feeling 
superior to the philistine majority. We have 
to counteract these tendencies in ourselves 
if we are going to succeed in our aims. But 
in order to maintain unity and make the 
best use of cur resources we have to re- 
member that different people are suited for 
different kinds of work - those who function 
best doing direct peace propaganda should 
not be discouraged from carrying on as 
before - there is always educational work 
needed among our own members and a 
certain amount of public propaganda, direct 
action, and agitation in general, also the 
machinery for concentrating our forces in 
times of crisis has to be kept in constant 
readiness for action at a moment’s notice. 


oer 


the Editor 


An airman writes 


Not until a year or so had elapsed did I 
realise that my engagement in the Royal Air 
Force could come to anything, but a 
sequence of meaningless time spells, between 
which [ relieved myself by going on long 
leave, when I tried to convince myself that 
{ was a civilian once more and entitled to 
free thought. Never before have I felt so 
strongly about a particular thing than I do 
now about unilateral disarmament. 


If this letter is intercepted, then I hope the 
recipient will have the good courtesy to at 
least read it and try to understand; under- 
stand that people like us are not doing this 
because we have nothing better to do, but 
tather because we try in a peaceful way to 
express our thoughts and beliefs. People 
often object to the way in which we demon- 
strate our beliefs, but they deliberately and 
conveniently forget that the mass and might 
of an armed ferce often constitutes a threat, 
and that a threat in turn will often instigate 
aggression, so why do they oppose us and 
our way of thinking? They do so because 
they are afraid of the truth! They do so 
because they realise that while millions of 
pounds are spent on armament, thousands of 
people all over the world are crying out for 
the want of food and clothing. They fail to 
realise that it is this want that often causes. 
need, and if no helping hand is given, then 
who in the name of humanity is going to 
stand by and wait to die? War and sense- 
less mass destruction follow, which is usually 
followed by years and years of hardship and 
renovation, the cost of which inevitably 
supersedes the cost of prevention in the first 
place. Absolutely nothing is gained, except 
perhaps a ‘“ glorious victory.” 


It is said that nothing we do or say will 
make any difference. Then why are they so 
against us; why are they so afraid to let us 
demonstrate at random - we harm no one! 
Clearly they are fully aware that if people 
were to awaken to the startling and horrible 
truth it would not be long before a national 
crisis developed. They are afraid to meet 
the truth head-on; and the truth is that if, 
God forbid, there was an outbreak of war 
and the hydrogen bomb was used, then no 
matter who struck the first blow, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether any would rise 
victorious from the mat. 


That I may be punished for writing this is 
of no concem. If I intended to be deceitful 
in any way then J would never have ad- 
dressed this letter to begin with. Finally, I 
can only hope and pray that somewhere be- 
tween the lines of this letter [ have conveyed 
my meaning, since whilst I could never 
betray my country, I can rebuke it. 
4264706, L.A.C. Manning, K.D.J., 

Station Sick Quarters, 

Royal Air Force, 

Hemswell, 

Nr. Gainsborough, 

Lincolnshire. 


Farmers’ co-operative 


The articles on worker control in industry 
(Peace News, February 1) leave me won- 
dering why we do not show a similar con- 
cern for the disappearing small farmer and 
smallholder. In this age of competition the 
writing is on the wall that unless the small 
man co-operates much more his days may 
be numbered. I wonder if those of us inter- 
ested in peace realise the loss this will be ? 
Already the land is being industrialised and 
the individual increasingly being reduced to 
a unit in a machine, The life of the 
countryside is the last refuge where the in- 
dividual can feel he has a contribution to 
make, where he can be constructive and 
creative and take a joy and pride in work- 
ing with nature. Upon such foundations 
pdace is built. 


I do not suggest for one moment we attempt 
to put the clock back and kcep out of date 
methods in being. On the contrary, I sug- 
gest we go forward with a vision based on 
co-operation together with individual initia- 
tive. Much progress has been made in Hol- 
land and Denmark, enough to show that the 
small farmer or grower can compete econo- 
mically with the large concerns. 


Several smallholders are at present consider- 
ing purchasing an area of land suitable for 
specialist growing and for eventual grouping 
of between 30 or 40 growers, An ideal area 
of Jand is shortly to be offered for sale on 
the South Coast, and there seems no reason 
why there couldn’t come ‘into being a co- 
operative with centralised marketing, pur- 
chasing office, machinery, etc. Such a con- 
cept would be truly worker controlled, with 
each grower purchasing shares in the land 


on which he would own his own buildings 
and equipment. Such a project would differ 
considerably from the community ideas of 
the war years because the emphasis would 
be on creating a viable economic com- 
munity. If this can be attained within a con- 
cept which promotes peace there seems every 
reason to give it encouragement. It seems 
important that any scheme should be one in 
which the ordinary person, probably with- 
out any interest in peace, can join, but 
where, because of the conditions, he creates 
the basis and foundations upon which peace 
eventually rests. 


The capital for each individual would have 
to be borne by that individual, but to Jaunch 
such a concept would involve the purchase 
of an area of land for future development, 
and for this, unfortunately, we need help. 
Unlike many idealistic schemes, this help 
would be invested in the Jand itself, and 
therefore would be a sound investment, 
while the principles and the experience of 
those involved should be sound enough to 
ensure the success of the scheme. 


I wonder if these views are shared by others 
and if such a co-operative could be brought 
into being ? I could send details to anyone 
interested. 

Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, 

Lawford, 

Manningtree, Essex. 


Poets 


Your review of Ehrenburg’s First Years of 
Revolution is headed “ Where did all the 
poets go?” 


A week previously, on February 1, Soviet 
News in London published the news that for 
three Sundays in succession the Sports 
Palace in Moscow’ had been packed with 
12,000 people to listen to poets read their 
works, most of them young poets such as 
Bella Akhmadulina and Andrei Voznesen- 
sky, Also a new Moscow edition of Yevtu- 
shenko’s, poéms has just come out in 100,000 
copies. 

This, surely, is your answer, 

Pat Sloan, 

Publications Dept., 

British Sovict Friendship Society, 

36 Spencer Street, 

London, E.C.1. 


Rod Prince replies: 

Not altogether: the headline referred not to 
the present day, but to, the period of the 
“cult of the personality.” This is why it 
read “Where did all the poets go?” and 
not .‘‘ Where have all the poets gone?” 
The present resurgence of poetry in the 
Soviet Union is tremendously encouraging, 
and J am very glad that Pat Sloan has 
drawn attention to it. 


World Council of Peace 


The objective of any organisation working 
for peace in the present conditions of 
nuclear war preparations should surely be 
to seek, by any means that seem to it most 
likely of success, to end the danger of 
nuclear war.. Disarmament is the common 
goal and the abolition of nuclear weapons 
the most necessary step to it. 


What is not helpful is to accept the aim and 
then quarrel with those who also accept it 
- on secondary questions of how to achieve 
it. This is why the attitude displayed by 
Mr, Gordon and Mr. MacFadyen in their 
letter of January 25 seems to me most mis- 
guided. It is the policy and the work done 
to secure it that matters. If a government 
supports policies that promote disarmament 
and peace we should support it in that. In 
so far as it does not, we should oppose it. 
The World Council of Peace has for twelve 
years consistently opposed ali nuclear 
weapons, It was among the first to oppose 
all nuclear weapons tests. We have been 
prepared to work with any organisation 
having the same aims in view, whether it 
believes, as we do, that they should be 
abolished by negotiation, or prefers direct 
action. 

This was our purpose in accepting the in- 
vitation of the European Federation Against 
Nuclear Arms to attend as observers during 
the last two days of the Oxford Conference, 
from which we were so rudely and stupidly 
excluded. We had no desire to interfere 
with the setting up of any new peace organ- 
isation. Rather, our aim was to take this 
unique opportunity to work out practical 
means to co-operate in peace activities on an 
international scale during the crucial next 
few months. The objectives of the World 
Council of Peace at the present time were 


set out in a policy statement I released on 
December 12, 1962: 


“(1) The conclusion by the New Year of 
a ban on all nuclear tests on a 
mutually acceptable basis. 


(2) The dismantling of all military bases 
on foreign territory. 


“(3) Agreement on a solution of the Ger- 
man question, and, in the first place, 
of the problem of West Berlin. 


“(4) Renewed emphasis on denuclearised 
zones and zones of disengagement to 
reduce international tensions and as 
a big step towards disarmament. 


“(5) The expansion of world trade, get- 
ting rid of all discrimination, and the 
widest possible development of cul- 
tural and other exchanges 


“To unite all partial measures into one 
which would remove for ever the danger of 
nuclear war, the forces of peace need to 
work more powerfully and effectively than 
ever on a world scale for general and com- 
plete disarmament. This remains the major 
task before mankind.” 


These do not differ substantially from either 
the “ Three Steps to Peace” in the CND or 
the basic objectives outlined in the state- 
ment of aims and principles adopted by the 
Oxford Continuing Committee. 


There should be room for more than one 
international peace federation in the world 
which can co-operate while keeping their 
identity. What there should be no room for 
are peace organisations whose main interest 
is non-co-operation - a tendency which 
made itself evident at the Oxford Confer- 
ence - and the introduction into the peace 
movement of the mentality of the cold war 
with its exclusive and ‘ smearing” tactics. 
This can do irreparable harm te the cause 
of peace. 

J. D. Bernal, 

Chairman, Presidential Committee, 

World Council of Peace, 

94 Charlotte Street, 

London, W.1. 


Prisons 


Alan Lovell is right to raise the general 
question of the operations of prison disci- 
pline arising out of Michael Randle’s ex- 
perience. »o 
The prisoner, particularly the prisoner in the 
closed prison, is not living in a free society 
and his rights are not those to be assumied 
in respect of a normal administration of 
justice in a free society. 

Mr. Hugh Klare, in his recent book, 
Anatomy of Prison, remarks that “ Prison 
is not just a wall round so many human 
beings held captive - it is a system of power 
designed to compel them to do this and to 
refrain from doing that. It is a discipline 
imposed and ultimately backed by the threat 
of force.” 

It is in fact a miniature totalitarian society 
and takes on the characteristics of totalita- 
rianism. In such a society justice as such 
has no place; it has to be subordinated to 
the exercise of power. Inevitably, just as 
those who exercise power have more regard 
to their power than to truth and right, so do 
those who are subject to that power put the 
possibility of a challenge to power before 
truth. The official attitude is directed to 
the need to maintain submissiveness among 
the prisoners; while the response of the 
prisoners takes the form of a kind of under- 
ground subversive movement, 

It is this factor that had to govern the way 
in which the case of Michael Randle was 
dealt with. When there is a conflict of evid- 
ence as between a prisoner and a prison 
officer, other prisoners who can give evid- 
ence as to fact are not regarded as inde- 
pendent witnesses. They are assumed to be 
likely to “gang up” with their fellow- 
prisoner as part of the conflict between the 
punishers and the punished. Should one of 
them manifest a too great regard for the 
truth he will not be admired either by 
prisoners or officers for his integrity. He 
will be held in contempt as a “ grass.” And 
I am inclined to think that, generally speak- 
ing, most of the rest of us would have the 
same feeling about him. 

The attitude of the Deputy-Governor of 
Wandsworth Prison and, in turn, that of the 
Home Secretary and his Under-Secretary, 
was probably quite necessary as part of the 
Operations of the prison system. This is a 
fact that points to the depth of the evils of 
that system and the need for fundamental 
changes. 

J. Allen Skinner, 

79 Lordship Park, 

London, N.16, 
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Cl CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR DISARMA 
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EC] CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR DISARMA 


“DEFENCE” OR DISARMAMENT? A PUBLIC MEETING 
AGAINST THE BRITISH DETERRENT AND FOR STEPS 
TOWARDS PEACE 


TUESDAY FEBRUARY 26 7.30PM 
ASSEMBLY HALL CHURCH HOUSE WESTMINSTER 


ANTHONY GREENWOOD DR FELIX PIRANI 
MERVYN JONES STUART HALL 


TICKETS 1s FROM CND 2 CARTHUSIAN STREET 
LONDON EC1 OR LONDON REGION CND 
5 CALEDONIAN ROAD LONDON N1 


To CND 2 Carthusian St EC1 
} Please send me............ tickets at Is each for the | 
' cep aia ” or Disarmament ? meeting on February 
PT enclose..............006 l 
| Name. .....cc.... 0a eee, Be eee I 
P Address. cc sc hics tA Gh Wau ha tipa tne! Aaa eed tc east I 
Ve i beaceduude ACR Ua Jecetataet dy cascada dc 
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CND ANNOUNCES 


ALDERMASTON MARCH EASTER 1963 


ALDERMASTON ATOMIC WEAPONS RESEARCH 
ESTABLISHMENT TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


GOOD FRIDAY APRIL 12 TO EASTER MONDAY APRIL 15 


EVERYONE WHO REJECTS NUCLEAR WEAPONS MUST 
BE OUT ON THE ROAD THIS EASTER 


DETAILS IN FEBRUARY ISSUE OF SANITY -“THE VOICE 
OF CND”-PRICE 6D 


To CND 2 Carthusian St EC1 


l 
I wish to march with you at Easter. Please send 
| further details. 


| Name 
I Address... 4! 0.1009 eee ee 


1 

| To CND 2 Carthusian St 
ECI | 

I Please send me War and | 


| Peace. I enclose ......... j 
for a single copy/for one 


CND'S NEW I year’s subscription. | 
QUARTERLY I Names. .2:: 9s. es.0sin. ee l 
JOURNAL JAN.- 

MAR. ISSUE Address ....0....ccceeeeeeees | 
NOW. OUTE4SHeet oe eee | 
EACHOR17s 6d! J 
ANNUAL | ' 


SUBSCRIPTION , 


CAMPAIGN FOR NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT 
2 CARTHUSIAN STREET LONDON ECi1 
Sn 
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From Malvern Lumsden and Peter Sneddon 


BAN BOMB, SAY YOUNG SCOTS CHRISTIANS 


At 6.20 p.m. last Sunday, February 10, 1963, 
a dramatic decision was made by the Scot- 
tish Christian Youth Assembly that Britain 
should forthwith unilaterally renounce the 
manufacture, use and testing of nuclear 
weapons as the first step in seeking peace 
among nations 


The motion adopted by the assembly states : 
“We, the delegates attending the 1963 Scot- 
tish Christian Youth Assembly, believe that, 
because Christ died upon the cross, our con- 
cern for our feliow men will involve us in 
sacrifice and suffering to varying degrees. . . 
(We) call on the Churches to give a a firm 
and unequivocal lead to Parliament and 


Country on the necessity to realise that the 
use (or threatened use) of nuclear weapons 
can never be in accordance with God’s 
Will, 


~ Believing this, the Scottish Christian Youth 
Assembly resolves : 


(a) That Britain should forthwith unilater- 
ally renounce the manufacture, use and 
testing of nuclear weapons as being the 
first step in seeking peace among the 
nations. Further to this, Britain should 
not be a party to any nation or group of 
nations whose policy involves reliance on 
nuclear striking power. 


Adam Roberts reports ‘100’ conference 


Questions of direction 


Last weekend some 150 members and sup- 
porters of the Committee of 100 gathered 
in London to discuss the future of the Com- 
mittee. The meeting did not make any bind- 
ing decisions (it was not intended to), but 
there was a clear consensus that the move- 
ment of non-violent civil disobedience will 
continue. 


Andorra’s £2 


The Government of Andorra last Fri- 
day unanimously approved the prin- 
cipality’s “defence” budget, which 
amounted to 300 pesetas (about £2). 
The budget, according to last Satur- 
day’s “ Guardian,” is spent on ammu- 
nition for police rifles - used only to 
fire salvoes in honour of distinguished 
visitors. 

Andorra is a neutral principality with 
a population of approximately 6,000. 
Situated between France and Spain, it 
has no “ defence” arrangements with 
any other country. 


News in brief 


Peter Simmons was appointed full-time 


organiser of London Region CND on 
February 11. In 1959 he was thrown out of 
the Royal Navy after deliberately failing 
his trade exams. The first time he took the 
exams. he got a mark of eight per cent. 
Forced to take them again, he managed to 
get only five per cent. 


The international friendship march from 
Delhi to Peking is to leave the Indian capital 
on March 1. The fifteen volunteers will in- 
clude Max Maxwell (19), who has been 
working in London as co-secretary of the 
European section of the World Peace 
Brigade. The two volunteers from the USA 
are Albert Bigelow and Ed Lazar, who have 
both taken part in attempts to sail into 
nuclear testing areas. 

The Catholic Nuclear Disarmament Group 
has issued a new leaflet contrasting the 
statements about nuclear war made by 
statesmen and by leading Catholic church- 
men. Copies are obtainable from Catholic 
N.D. Group, Flat 3, 5 Colville Houses, 
London, W.11. 

Oxfam states that already more than 100 
towns in Britain have announced their inten- 
tion of holding “hunger lunches” during 
the world Freedom from Hunger week next 
month (March 17 to 23). At these hunger 
lunches people gather together for a frugal 
meal and give the money saved to help the 
hungry overseas. 


Obviously, there are widespread feelings of 
uncertainty in the Committee about the 
direction of the movement, and the Solid- 
arity group were far from being the only 
people who felt that simply organising suc- 
cessive mass sit-downs is not a creative or 
effective way tc run the campaign. In spite 
of this uncertainty about direction, a general 
consensus emerged that the cornerstone of 
the Committce’s policy must be for non- 
violence and opposition to war. 

The conference was helped in its position by 
Bayard Rustin, of the American Committee 
for Non-Violent Action, who was passing 
through London on his way to the World 
Peace Brigade Centre in Dar-es-Salaam. He 
stated that, in his experience in the USA, a 
movement could be held together most 
effectively if its platform was simple and 
clear. He also suggested that a smal! com- 
mittee was more able to work out a pro- 
gramme than a large unwieldy one. 

This was a point with which I felt in strong 
agreement. [he Committee of 100 is clearly 
too large for any serious discussion about 
the strategy of a non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence movement to be properly conducted, 
yet it has no cbvious single leader who, like 
Gandhi, can carefully plan campaigns. The 
result has been the abuse of one single tech- 
nique - the mass sit-down - which inevitably 
loses political relevance. Although Bayard 
Rustin’s suggestion of a small committee to 
work out the strategy of the movement was 
not discussed at great length, I encountered 
much support for the idea, and understand 
that it will be raised again. I feel that such 
a committee could provide the leadership 
that is needed now by the civil disobedience 
movement. It is worth remembering that 
there never was an effective movement of 
civil disobedience in any way similar to that 
of the Committee of 100 without proper 
leadership. 


Youth to meet 


A European youth conference is to take 
place in Amsterdam on the weekend of 
February 23-24. Called by the British 
CUCaND and YCND in conjunction with 
the Dutch 1963 Committee, the aim is to 
bring youth peace groups and _ socialist 
groups together to discuss the nuclear situa- 
tion. 

“Youth movements have a vital role to play 
in educating people about the world nuclear 
crisis and in creating pressures to pull man- 
kind away from the brink,” says a state- 
ment from Dan Elwyn Jones (YCND) and 
Charles Posner (CUCaND) announcing the 
conference. 


Peace News sales staff 


Peace News will shortly require a new circulation and distribution manager 
with sales and organising ability plus clerical efficiency and ideas about 
publicity. Knowledge of the movement and previous organising and office 


experience are important. 


In addition a person experienced in the peace movement is required as a field 


worker to develop Peace News and literature sales. 


Able to talk effectively to 


groups and shop managers, plan his/her own programme, organise activities 
with emphasis on universities and other areas of special opportunity. Prepared 
to travel widely (own scooter a great advantage) but normally 2-3 days each 


week in London. 


Both positions will be on three months’ initial trial, wages at Peace News basic 


allowance plus dependent’s scale. 
evening and weekend opportunities. 


1963 holiday. Five-day week but many 


Please send details of previous experience and qualifications to General 
Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


(b) That Britain must ~ ban the bomb” 
only as a first step in a wider, deeper, 
more comprehensive reorientation of 
national and international policy involving 
a radical reshaping of the distribution of 
wealth and resources.” 
The passing of this motion was the climax 
of a weekend which may prove to be a 
turning-point in the attitude of the Christian 
Church towards nuclear weapons. 


On Saturday morning the 754 delegates from 
the youth organisation of the majority of 
denominations of the Churches in Scotland 
met in Edinburgh to discuss a wide range of 
issues. The chief topic to which most time 
was devoted was the question of nuclear 
weapons. 

There was a heated debate on “ the Cross, 
the sword, and the bomb,” the main theme 
of the conference, and there were over SO 
amendments and counter-motions to the 
motions dealing with pacifism and nuclear 
deterrence. 

After some turbulent discussion, in which 
there was considerable confusion as to the 
meaning of pacifism, an amendment was 
passed which represented a slightly greater 
degree of sympathy with the pacifist view 
point. 


The confusion over the meaning of pacifism 
suggests that the peace movement itself 
should clarify the point in the eyes of the 
general public and discuss more adequately 
which means of restraint are acceptable. 
Matters were not helped by the fact that a 
special pamphlet, prepared as a study guide 
for the conference, had only a quite inade- 
quate description of the positive aspects of 
non-violence, 


Section 5 of the original draft read: 
“We... believe that while all Christian 
people are against the use of nuclear 
weapons the possession of them is justified 
on the grounds of maintaining the balance 
of power, while the statesmen of the world 
work towards peace. .. .” 


The counter-motion which was finally passed 
was in complete opposition to this orginal 
draft. The incredible success of the counter- 
motion really convinced some of the dele- 
gates that God had answered their prayers. 
Whether this was the case, or whether it 
was the inspired sincerity of the speakers in 
the electric atmosphere, we will never know. 
What is known is that the unilateralist 
motion defeated the original by 315 votes to 
724. On a straight yes/no vote on the 
motion the figures became 324 to 176, 


Peace News reporter 


Prison pamphlet launched 


At a press conference last Tuesday evening 
the Prison Reform Council] launched a new 
pamphlet. Inside Story*, which describes 
prison conditions in Britain and outlines 
some proposals which are “immediately 
practicable,” though ‘“ not meant to consti- 
tute a comprehensive reform policy.” 


Anti-nuclear civil disobedience demonstra- 
tors have provided the body of information 
on which the pamphlet is based, and in all 
over thirty were consulted. One of the most 
interesting features of the pamphlet is the 
detailed picture it gives of prison life, and 
the daily degradations which, in many cases, 
are contrary to official regulations. 


In a short section at the beginning, the 


Kevin Baxter 
arrested 


Last Sunday it was announced that Kevin 
Baxter, the Committee of 100 supporter who 
joined the army “ with the sole purpose of 
setting up anti-bomb groups among soldiers,” 
had decided to give himself up to the 
police. 

On January 15, when his anti-bomb activities 
had been discovered by the army authorities, 
he was reported absent without leave. 
Friends said that he was ‘anxious to get 
away for a few days to think things over 
and get advice.” 

After he had announced that he intended to 
give himself up, police called at Kevin 
Baxter’s home to arrest him. He was re- 
ported in last Monday’s Daily Mirror as 
saying that while he was in the army he 
made ten “ converts.” 


“Now I want the army to discharge me. 
Then I'll return here and carry on my anti- 
bomb work. . . . I have not really been 
hiding. I have handed out literature and 
sold our newspapers openly in the streets. 
At Woodford Green in Essex I gave two 
lectures.” 


Secret space shots 


According to a US Government report pre- 
sented to the UN on January 3! the Soviet 
Union has launched six objects secretly into 
space since last August. Four of these 
objects may be in orbit round the earth. 
Last October it was revealed that of the 
US’s 66 space shots, 41 were launchings by 
military agencies, and few or no details 
about them had been disclosed. (Peace 
News, November 2.) 


Stan Allegranza 


Stan Allegranza would like to express his 
deep gratitude to all the people who have 
written to him since the death of his wife, 
Helen. He has received over a thousand 
letters and telegrams from all over the world 
and is sorry that he cannot reply to them 
individually. 


hypocrisy of the prison system in Britain is 
brilliantly exposed by running an official 
statement of Government policy from the 
Home Office side by side with rather dry 
factual statements of how the system really 
works. 


Lord Stonham. who was in the chair at the 
press conference, impressed the reporters 
present with his studied understatement and 
warm sense of humour. He described in 
detail some of his attempts to make the 
authorities, especially the Home Office, to 
take seriously cases of the abuse of a 
prisoner’s normal rights. He is still, for 
example, waiting for a reply from the 
Home Office to an enquiry he made six 
weeks ago about Michael Randle’s loss of 
remission. 


He said that he hoped that Inside Story 
would help to educate the public in what 
prisons are really like - seeing this as an 
essential first step to reform. 


*“ Inside Story,” published by Housmass for 
the Prison Reform Council. Copies are 
obtainable at 1s 24d post free from Hous- 
mans, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Money wanted 


Laurie Kershaw, Treasurer of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, reports that CND 
needs more money for the Aldermaston 
march and other projects. He states that 
“CND has greatly expanded its activities 
during the last twelve months. We have in- 
creased our output of literature, expanded 
our monthly newspaper Sanity, launched a 
new quarterly journal War and Peace, and 
opened an information service... . All this 
costs money, and the campaign’s income has 
not risen in proportion to its expenditure. 
Preparations tor the Easter march are there- 
fore having to be made on a very limited 
budget. It would be a tragedy if the 
greatest Aldermaston march yet were fol- 
lowed by a drastic curtailment of activity 
enforced by lack of money. So we appeal 
to potential marchers - and all the more to 
supporters who cannot march this Easter - 
to send us a donation.” 


Keep up the campaign with the 


BLACK PAPER 


H-bomb war - what it would be like 
sales now over 100,000 
6d each. 4s 46d dozen. 15s 50. 25s 100. 


hlousmans 


The Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road N1 
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